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ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE GERMAN. 





THE GRAZIOSO. 
BY MRS ELLET. 





IN THREE PARTS— ART THE THIRD. 


Tur scheme designed to separate the lovers became the occasior. 


of binding them still closer to each other. Fiametta, if she did not 


own her engagement publicly, treated the grazioso with a degree 


of respect and kind attention that made it evident what were her 
sentiments, and how much she despised the arts made use of to 


jower him in her esteem. But in Giovechino’s demeanour was the 


change most complete. Without renouncing his bizarre originality, 
be mingled with it so much of dignity as to baffle all the art of his 
enemies. He knew well that the sudden assumption of gravity 
would sit ill on him, and give occasion for fresh scoffing 

The prince, as he perceived the new aspect of affairs, blamed the 


He had 


resolved on undertaking the affair at first as a commonplace adven- 


marshal exclusively, and vented his rage upon him 


ture of gallantry, but as his acquaintance mpened with Fiametta, 
is inclination grew into a real passion, which was the stronger as 
it was the first he had ever experienced 

“Find means,” exclaimed he wrathfully to the marshal, “find 
means to win the girl! You projected the fool's scheme, whose 
ssue has mocked me thus; make all right, or, by the saints! it shall 
be worse for you ‘a 

Terriied by this threat, the courtier withdrew to ask couusel of 
tus friend the primo amorose 

“In truth we have laboured in vain;"’ was Antonio's remark 
‘Fiametta is not to be led astray; now less than ever. There is 
stone way; let her be driven to submission to sare her beloved.” 
“You mean, we should accuse the graziose’” 
“Aceuse! without grounds’ No, no; he must be really guilty 


May it 


lease your excellency to say what crime he must commit to 


The knave is a madcap, easy to entice and lay hold of 


rng his neck into jeopardy! 
The marshal seemed a little startled at this proposition, but after 
The lad 


wst not be led too far, for our laws are severe, visiting often the 


a pause he replicd, *I must first speak with his highness 


smallest offences with terrible punishment.” 

“Ah! tanto megho!” returned Montecavello, we will consider 
fit!” 

But accident anticipated the wishes of Giovechino’s enemies 
At this instant came an officer in, announcing the arrest of the 
gazioso of the Italian company, for having cudgelled the valet of 
The 
me insolent jest with the fiery youth. On hearing this, the mar- 


shighness in a gallery of the castle valet liad ventured on 
sal whispered the amoroso, “*we are in luck; the punishment for 
tus offence is, if not the loss of his head, the loss of his mght hand ; 
least, severe imprisonment for an unlimited time. I hasten to 
te prince. See what can be done, in the meanwhile, with the 
aughty lady!" Swelling with demoniac triumph, Antonio under- 
wok the commission 

When 


he amoreso consoled her with the suggestion that help was not 
mpossible—* Help! how?” 


Piteous was the anguish of the poor damsel] at the news 


asked she eagerly 

The villain smiled and with pretended friendship said, * His fate 
‘epends on you, beautiful Fiametta. You know as well as I, that 
‘e prince adores vou, though you have chosen not to see it, for the 
mazioso’s sake. You must now, for his sake, show the prince a 
ttle more kindness. A good word is a good deed, and speak you 
nly the right one—I will venture upon it—the grazioso is free the 


ame hour' That were great luck for him, otherwise must he lose 


us nght hand, or languish in prison, perhaps the rest of his life!” 

Fiametta listened to the amoroso with the deepest contempt. 
When he was silent, she still kept her eyes fixed on him, so that he 
“opped his on the ground 


Pry 


“Poor wretch!” see said, “‘and is it thus! Would your evil arts 


nve me so far? Go, and say to those who sent you, that Fiametta 
“ves the grazioso; ay, and will be true to him ‘ill death!” 

“And if now,” insinuated Antonio, “if now Giovechino hunself 
sould have sent me, praying you to save him?!” 

Fiametta coloured deeply at this cruel intimation, but a moment's 
teflection convinced her. ** Miserable liar, it 1s false! Could it be so, 
Piametta had sever loved him, had despised him even more deeply 
‘an she despises you! Go, I say, and take this answer to those 
*ho sent you—Fiametta loves the grazioso! let them shut him in 
‘new deepest dungeons, let them mutilate—let them kill him! Fia- 
netta knows how to suffer—to die with her beloved, yet never to 
weak the faith she plighted!” 

“I shall obey, Signora Fiametta!’ 
Se amoroso as he left her. 


, 


was the scornful answer of 


voice choaked by tears, “but let the sun of your grace, my lord, 


our first valet im the gallery of our castle, is that no fault! 


hand he ventwred to lift against our servant 


of the deepest humility 
faltering and trembling, * Your highness’s pardon,” 


chased away the paleness of his cheek 


embarrassment, yet with courage to ut*er tne 


rests in heaven! 
journey into Italy 
Naples, at her window, pleased him well; it was not long ere he 
found opportunity to form acquaintance with the fair Laura 


noble and beautiful, as yourself, my lord! 


loved him? 
still, and, forgetful of the past, offered her my hand 
which may witness that Ranuzio Spacicamino speaks truth! 
chino, the son of poor Laura and the rich prince 
here are the letters, in the prince’s own hand 


| the secret; no man knows it save your highness and your servant 
| Ranuzio 


When he was gone the unhappy maiden sank weeping on her 


couch. “Poor Giovechino!” sobbed she, “what will become of 


us’ Ah! my pride is brought low, there is no hope for me! yet 
feel * more than ever how inseparably I love thee, since our love is 
worth to me more than even thy life!” 

Meanwhile the marshal had communicated with the prince, and 
informed him of the new project. A moment was his highness 
undecided ; but passion and selfishness triumphed, and, forgetful 
of honour, dignity, duty, he consented to the plan, only with the 
condition that matters should be urged to a speedy conclusion. So 
passed many days. Fiametta remained firm, but her condition was 
frightful. The old impressario, while this took place, was not in the 
city; he had gone a day's journey off, to a castle belonging to his 
highness, where many of his nobles were to hold a festival, and 
where the impressario’s presence was required. His business ended, 
he returned, without knowledge of what had passed, or the danger 
of his favourite, which he first learned from the despairing Fiametta 
Spite of the tragic of the affair, the embarrassment mingled with 
the grief of the old man added not a little of comic, especially as 
this obtained more and more the upper hand. He demeaned hin- 
self most oddly, wringing his hands, rolling his eves, sighing, and 


whimpering, ever and anon ejaculating * maladetto!” or some more 


g. 
harmless oath. At last he started up, confusedly bade the weepmg 
girl be of comfort, clapped his hat on his head with the hinder side 
before, and rushed from the room, muttering as he went, * Yes, I 
must, | must—Santa Maria! I must to the gracious prince ! 

The prince was sitting in his cabinet in gloomy mood, discon- 
tented, perhaps, with himself; certainly not satisfied with all around 
him, when the page announced the impressario of the Italian com- 
pany. At the words, “ Let him come in!” the page threw open the 
door, and, trembling hke an aspen-leaf, bowing to the grownd, and 
stammering a thousand excuses and compliments, Signor Ranuzio 
entered 


* Your business said the prince impatiently ; ‘what is your 


wish! what private communication have you to make!” 
* Your highness!” groaned the old man, “I have presumed so 
far, to supplicate your mercy for poor Giovechino, my grazioso.”” 
“No more of him !" said the prince, frowning 


} 


* But this once, your highness, I must not be silent! I must 


petition your grace for the poor Giovechino!"" 


* Silence! I command you!” 


cried the old man, trembling violently, and with 
i 


* Punish me!” 


shine on the poor boy, who without fault has lost it.” 


* To beat 
No, old 


“Without fault!” repeated his highness scornfully 


man, the grazioso has violated the laws, and must lose the right 


We will consider of 


his further punishment.” 


The form of the impressario, while the prince spoke, had become 


more and more contracted; he stood a few moments m an attitude 


Then drawing himself up, though still 


he said, “but 


you shall not cut off the grazioso’s hand !" 


“How 
Ranuzio went on with the boldness of despair, ** Your highness’s 


* cried the prince, darting a furious look at his petitioner 


pardon, but I must say it, Giovechino is the proruer of your 


highness!” 


* Are you mad, old man!” exclaimed the prince, turning pale 


“Giovechino,” repeated the impressario, “the grazioso, is the 


brother of your highness; the natural son of the late prince your 
father.” 


* Proofs!” demanded the prince, while a sudden flush of shame 
Ranuzio, in the deepest 


truth, began the 


strange tale 


“It is known to your highness that the late prince, whose soul 
when your highness was yet an infant, made a 
A young maiden whom he saw one day in 


Laura 


was young, inexperienc¢ d, and passionate ; your highness's father 


What marvel that Laura 


Giovechino is their son. I myself had loved the fair 


Laura; when the prince returned to his own country, I loved her 


But she had 


death in her heart; she bequeathed to me her boy, and these papers, 


She 


died, my lord, and I have loved no soul since, but the little Giove- 


Your highness, 
The boy knows not 


You would never have known it, my lord, 1 would have 





carried it with me to the grave, had not your highness threatened 
to mutilate the poor Giovechine - 

The prince took the papers mechanically, glanced through them, 
and sank trembling on his seat. “ What will your highness do!” 
asked Ranuzio, after a long pause. The prince rose, walked quickly 
up to the old man, and said with emotion, * You swear to me, that 
the boy knews not, ner any other, what you have discovered to me ' 


To avoid suspicion, he must remain another day in close imprison- 


ment; then must he leave this city and this land, never to return 


I know he loves the fair Fiametta; he may marry and be happy 


with her: I will make them nich; and you too, old man, shall not 


t But the secret 


” forgotten 
* T will bear it to my grave, my noble prince 


“Go, then, and comfort Fiametta; she suffers on his account ! 
But Giovechino must never know the secret !” 


The 


“Over 


rhe old man again promised eternal silence and withdrew 
prince drew a deep breath when he found himself alone 
what an abyss I stood '" murmured he—* and who led me thither ! 
master of my 


May 


Let him suffer—and I will be henceforth, as now, 


passions Q 


leave 


——* The marshal,” announced the page 
the city—the sooner the better! was the stern reply. In 
the prince was very 


that 


consternation the page delivered the message ; 


well pleased with himself Yet we have no reason to believe 
sudden transitions from evil to good 


that 


he kept his good resolutions ; 


generally prove the weakness of the character undergoes 


such changes 

With rage and de spair the amoroso learned from old Mariana 
the good fortune of Giovechino, and the sudden cooling of the 
prince's passion for Fiametta The marshal’s disgrace convinced 


him of the total failure of his scheme of revenge ; he burned with 


chagrin at the thought of witnessing the fortune of his enemy 
‘Too cowardly to venture on a daring deed, long he brooded over a 
plot that promised to satisfy the demon spint raging in his breast 
Scarce could he repress his wild exultation at the tiendlike concep- 
tion. Ils mandoline on his arm, he stood the next evenmg lean 
ing against a pillar of the circus, playing and smging. Around him 


n picturesque groups, were the other members of the company 
The chil- 


As the 


sun set, his last rays streamed brightly upon the scene, tinting all 


i 
jounging about, as was their wont after the rehearsals 


dren came forth, laughing and merrily chasing cach other 


with purple and gold, while the amorose began a new song, whose 


refrain, as usual, was repeated by the other singers. It ran thus 


* (Come, slender Hebe ! bear to me 
The cup with roses crowned ! 
Within this cool green myrtle bower 
Let the swift hours go round ' 
] ke an- 
Fair goddess, on thy gentle breast ; 
Let life a sea of struggles be 
The mimute minute's mune 
Let ce stiny hen “orms pre pare — 
I still am blest with love and wine 


oh, more than mortal blest ' 
you—the 
' 


CHORUS 


bear the 
' 


slender He be ' 
Within the myrtle bower 

Cioddess of youth, each reveller 
Adores—and owns thy power ! 


Come, cup 


Lo! follows one in Fortune's steps, 
And woos in vain the flying fair ' 
With eager swoop disester comes— 
Then what remains but dark despair! 
The fool's reward, methinks, is yust ' 
No hope is worth a mortal’s trust ! 
Seize, seize your joyvs—they tleet with breath ! 
Hold fast 


The end of rosy song 


-embrace them long— 


For ever lasts—tis death ! 
“HORUS 


Oh! grasp the fleeting joys of life 
Drink, sing and love ; and fly the shade ! 
The moment only ts our Own ; 


The fairest garland soon must fade 


The mocking close of the song troubled not the cheerful singers ; 
Fiametta only looked with sccret horrour on the amoroso, who had 
from tune to time given her a glance such as the rattlesnake casts 
upon his destined victim. As twilight came on, the singers one by 
one left the cireus, the amoroso last of all 
In his dungeon sat the grazioso, deep in thought The jailer 


had removed his chains and asked if he wished anything ; but in- 


asmuch 2< what the old man had told him of the severity of the 
court: d not contributed to inspire him with hope, the removal 
of his . and the unwonted courtesy shown him, he looked up- 
on on, effect of compassion for a poor sinner, whose sen 


} 


tence was py. , and for whom there remained nothing save hus 


journey to the place of execution 
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‘The prisoner sate gazing on vacancy, a cold and bitter smile on 
ile feared not death ; he despaired not of the future ; 


but a storm of onef was in his breast 


his lips 


* Poor Fiametta '’ 


for her had she I have reproached her! What 


' But none will laugh 


never known me 
would | now give could she laugh at me 


razioso’s bloody head rolls in the dust, not even Antonio.’ 





when the ¢ 
‘The prison door opened, and the jailer entered, followed by a 
capuehin 


«This reverend father,” said the jailer, “is sent, Giovechino, 


to speak with you of your soul's welfare. I leave you an hour 


alone—but an hour, for then all the prison doors must be shut.” 


So saying, he quitted the cell 


* You are welcome, holy father!” said the youth ; * and I thank 
you much. T have little, nm truth, to say; but you can render me 
a great service, if you will undertake a commission to a beloved 


made iw 

While speaking, Giovechino had stepped to the table and trimmed 
the lamp; turning, he looked the capuchin in the face, and started 
father having 


back with an involuntary exclamation ; for the holy 


thrown back his hood, stood before him none other than Antomo 


Montecavallo, the primo amoroso 


Antonio enjoyed the youth's astonishment for a few moments, 
then addressed him ina hy poe ritical tone, which, however, ill con- 
cealed his malicious joy 

“You seem surprised, Giovechino, to see me here ; thinking, 


perhaps, | come to rejoice in your misfortunes. Far be it from me! 


I am sorry for you; it grneves me to see you so cast down; I will 
do my utmost to help you.” 
Giovechino listened quietly ; his eyes fixed on his visiter, and 


answered as quietly —* I have often told you, Antonio, my opinion 


of you ; misfortune has in no wise so humbled me that it is changed 
m the least 


of it! 


I need not your pity; 1 beheve it not—I will none 


I know you bring me no good—that no pleasant news 


come to me from your mouth. But the worst you can bring will 


not subdue me. | despise you, and will give you no triumph 


over me '" 
* Proud—come il diarolo I’ 


to the trial! 


Eh, 
hate 


ered Antonio ; “no triumph! 


grazioso Yes, | own it, I hate you, bitterly 


you! T reyoice over your folly and your punishment! [Twas glad 


to hear the grazioso must die or lose his mght hand—who, though 


only a grazioso, was preferred to me! But I wanted no more— 


Giovechine ' | am a man—no devil '" 


* That fiendish smile gives your words the he '" said the youth, 
turning his back with cold contempt 
* Proud fool! [T will not hide 


that now swells so high, at the breath of my mouth shall vanish 


my joy from you! Your pride, 


into the nothing that orginated it. You expect death—ha! you 
are prepared to see Fiametta broken-hearted, de sparing, when her 
Ha'ha!ha' 


But a few days, and your prison doors 


beloved ascends the seatfold ! Take courage, gra- 


zioso' you shall not die! 


will be thrown open ; free, unpunished for your crime, you will go 


forth, enriched too, and leave this city. And Fiametta becomes 


your wife by the prince's express command '" 


* What prate you of, fool?” said the grazioso, turning hastily 


round 


P * Well, Giove 


* T speak truth '" coldly returned the amoroso 


chino, does not the good news please you !" 
“You he!" shricked the grazioso “No, devil’ potsonous 


reptile is 

“T speak truth, Giovechino! This evening, this hour, while we 
speak together, Fiametta receives your pardor from the prince's 
Old 


attired, 


own hand; ay, and wealth to secure your future fortune 


Mariana told me of it; and she said Fiametta, *splendully 


was in the red room, awaiting the prince. You know it well ; it ts 


the apartment where vou had your last tender scene with vo 
beloved ae 

* Villain—it is false '”’ 

* Nay, Giovechino—vou believe we! What harm is there 


Fiametta does it out of love to you, to save you ' 





“T believe vou not! ened the youth, his whole frame shivering 
miserable life—is her own 


will 


“Itis not possible! Is my worth 


more to her than our love———I not believe you, unless you 


swear by heaven, by all the saints! by your life’s last hour—by 
your soul's salvation! Ha! you dare not—you cannot '" 


’ 


“JT can!" 


*Can you!” asked the prisoner, growing deadly pale 


“Tecan!” repeated Antomo ; and raising his hand solemnly, the 


villain pronounced the false oath with an unfaltering voice Giove- 


chino stood still, * Was it possible!" he groaned. “ O what now 


is impossible 7” and with a scornful laugh, in reply to his own ques- 
tion—* True, trse love '” 
— 


* Compose yourself! whispered Antonio; the youth answered 


slowly—* Yes, you are mght, | must! How was it? this hour, 
you said—in the red room—s'death ! they are there-——~—" 

“Tt is so." 

With heavy steps walked the miserable prisoner up and down 


the floor of his dungeon ; his enemy followed him with tramphant 
ir I | 
Ciovechino, I pity you,” said he at length; “TIT grndged you Fia- 
He turned to 
leave the cell; but the maddened prisoner sprang like lightning to 
“Hold! not 
me your clothes—I must away !" 

* Are you mad!" stammered the term 


looks, in which the joy of a fiend was painted! 


tty vou, 


metta's love, but not her imfamy '——!'arewell!" 


the door and prevented him from this place! lend 


’ ied Anto ua 


“1 tell you, give me your clothes 
* And T?" 


o 


7 
| oath ! 
| 


at length he murmured, “ it had been well || 
|| his throat 


The hood and cloak, quick!” 
“Hear me, Giovechino!” 
“The clothes, man, and no noise, or { strangle you !” He grasped 


’ 


‘Madman '” shrieked Antonio, and with a violent effort, thrusting 
him away, he rushed tothe door. A moment, and he had escaped ; but 
just then Giovechino plucked a stone from the prison floor, and with 
maniac force drove it into the skull of his enemy. Antonie fell 
dead with scarce a struggle. A moment the youth stood over 
the body ; “ murderer!” he groaned inwardly ; then hastily pulled 
off the hood and monk's mantle, which he threw over his own per- 


The 


expiring lamp flung a red glare on the bleeding corpse, and showed 


son. He looked back once again before quitting the cell 
a dagger gleaming in his girdle 

** Perhaps polished for my heart! Antonio!” cried the graztoso 
with a wild laugh; “I was beforehand with you' but I may need 
it! He snatched the weapon from the dead man, hid it in his 
bosom and hastened out, closing the door 

* How does your prisoner, reverend father?’ asked the jailer, 
who stood in the dim light of the passage 

‘**T have quicted him,” answered Giovechino ; “he sleeps! 


t 


“The saints be praised !” said the old man: “it 1s the first quiet 
night the poor boy has had !” 

Without suspicion the jailer lighted the grazioso to the outer 
door ; he, with the despair of the damned m his heart, rushe d on 
through the gloomy streets, nor stopped till he reache d the well- 
known house 

Unobserved he opened the door, and ascended the stairs in breath- 
less silence, that led to Fiametta’s apartment. The door was clos« d, 
The 


door opened suddenly; a stream of light rushed from the chamber, 


but a hight rustling, as of silken drapery, was heard within 


and Fiametta, splendidly dressed, came towards him 
At the first glance she started back alarmed ; then recognizing 


him with a ery of joy—* Giovechino '” she threw herself into his 


arms 


“Tratteress '” yelled the maddened youth; the dagger glittered 


in his right hand, and the next instant was buried deep im Fiamy 
ta’s breast 


“Cuovechino ' beloved '" sighed the maiden, as she sank expiring 


at the feet of the grazioso 
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MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 


MADAME MALIBRAN AND THE KING OF NapLes.—lIt ts a rule at 
Naples, that every new actress, before she appears on the stage, 
must be presented to the king, and ask of him the favour of being 
present at her début. ‘The day before that fixed for her first appear 
ance, Malibran paid the required visit to his majesty, who received 
her very graciously. ‘*Sire,” said she, “1 am come to beg of your 
majesty the favour, if it does not put your majesty to any incon- 


"The king, 


greatly surprised, answered, * Why so’ I thought veu came on 


venience, of not coming to the theatre to-morrow ! 


purpose to ask me toattend!” “Yes; but, sire, the fact is, 1 have 
been told that in Naples, when your majesty is in the house, it 1s 
not thought proper to applaud unless the example ts set by vour 
" The k 


and reassured her, but finding that Madame Malibran still hesitated, 


majesty, and | am afraid you will forget it ine lauched 








he urged her to state frankly the 


reason of her embarrassment 
“Sire, since your majesty 1s good enough to allow me, [ will men- 
tion one thing more; 1 am so much in the habit of being applauded 
> moment I come on the stave. that if I do not hear 





by the public t! 





loud applause before I am to begin, I cannot do any thing decently 
*Verv well,” said the monarch, “1 will begin the moment 


Madame Malibran left the palace hizhly 


vou 
come on the stage.” 
flattered by her reception. ‘The next evening, while she was wait 
ing by the side-scenes for the signal for her appearance m front, she 


cast her eyes up to the reyal box, which was in front of her 





perceived that she had caught the monarch's eve Immediately 


she held out her hands towards 





im, and went throuch the action 


of applauding, to remind him of his promise. She succeeded admira- 





bly, for the king, charmed with her originality and grace, gave the 





signal at once, to which the whole house responded by unanimous 





acclamation 


Perseverance —Some thirty vears ago, when Stihalt, the 





pianist, was the delight of all Paris, an amateur arrived there from 





h audacious carelesness some of thi 
piano that Mer 


Stibalt was anxious to see this unheard-of prod- 


Germany, who executed wi 


most extraordinary and difficult variations on the 





were listened to 


ther. Th 





ivy, and the two adversaries were brought tog Cierman 


phenomenon executed a morceau ina style that was enough to mak: 
_ 


hus rival expire with delight, or envy, whichever vou will, S 





1 


urd time, which 


= 


requested him to repeat ita second, and then a 
he obligingly did. Fanrly frightened at his tremendous 


Subalt begged o 


execution, 


1x phenomenon to play a fantasia, which was the 
ie j 





rage just then, adding that of he plaved it as well as the first piece 


he would yield the palm. “TI cannot agree to play any other piece, 


said the stranger. “And why, pray?” “ Because that ts the only 
" “And how long 


you played just now?” 


one T know 





ve you been studying the picce 


A geod hint to 


“Twenty-seven years.” 


) modern amateurs 


' 
' 


SINGULAR FORESIGHT. 
Six hundred years ago, a monk of the order of St. Francis fore- 
told most of the great discoveries which have adorned later ages 
This monk was Roger Bacon. His whole life was devoted to study, 
and he narrowly escaped being punished as a magician, through the 


envy and jealousy of his brethren. He has left us a work which 


earned for him the surname of “the Wonderful Doctor.” In tiys 
book, the title of which is de Secretes Operibus Natura et Artis. 
there are many things that will astonish the scientific. “ A sy) 


stance may be prepared,” says he, “*which, even in very simal 


quantities, will produce a violent report in the aur, kindle like g 
train of fire, and destroy whole castles and armies.” A century, 


afterwards, a German taught the Venetians the use of powder 





which was first employed in their wars with Genoa. * Moreover 


says he, “we may cut glasse 8, ora kind of mirrors, some of wh 


will be able to enlarge objects, or bring them nearer, and others to 


diminish, or remove them farther: some to make them appear y, 


PI Ip. 


side down, others to right them again.” Is not this the exact idea 


of spe ctacles, tele scopes and microscopes, which made their appear 


ance some ages afterwards’ ‘It 1s possible,” says he, “to disc, 


ver a mode of moving in the air, of descending and walking aly 


on the bottom of rivers and the ocean.” Diving-bells and balloon. 


} 


have since been made known, to prove the correctness of Bacon's 


assertions. ‘It is moreover possible to build ships that might be 


managed by one man, and surpass in swiftness all ordinary vessels 


even if full of rowers. Lastly, a kind of carriage may be cor 


structed, which, without being drawn by horses, could go over ay 


incredible space Not to speak of our modern inventions, the at 


tempts which have been made for five hundred years to resolve 


these two problems of Bacon's, are imnumerable Boats wit 


wheels, propel d by a more or less ingenious mechanism, have 
been alinost perm tually atte mpte d since 
monk In 1740, the canals of Be 


with them, France 


the days of our learn 


leium and Holland were cover 


and in and elsewhere new experiments hay 


been made, and are still making, in this branch. As to the carriages 


without horses, it 1s well-known that in the middle of the sixteent 


century, Simon Stevinus invented a car with masts and sails, whi 


moved at the rate of about two leagues an hour. Maurice of Nas 


Prince of Orange, had a similar one, which he 





saul, took great d& 
light m, and so had William the third of England, who was fond 
showing it off, to the great astonishment of the court and citrze 

Many other carriages have been set in motion by a system « 
waeels and springs, like those of a watch. These inventions ar 





dow otless far inferiour to our steam, which moves not only boats 


wagons, but slips and trains of cars, but it is an act of simple jus 


tice, to call to mind at times th 


farsighted philosopher who, s 
hundred years ago, affirmed that such hidden powers existed 
AN ERROUR OF THLE PRESS, 
Malherbe, in his elegy 


at first only 


on the death of Rosette Du; errier, wrote 


“Et Rosett 


a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
d'un matm.” 


Luckily. the poet had forgotten to cross the #’s in the word Rosett 


and the compositor put Koselle in the proof. This was enough f 


Malherbe ; his eve and fancy took fire at once, and he sent bach 
the proof with only one ¢ added, so that it read, 
‘Et, rose, elle a vecu,” et 
one of the most beautiful images in anv laneuage 
authors grumble, if they dare, at printers’ blunders 





sins compositors mav commit, the balanee will still be im the 


hey can never injure as much as they embellished hers 


favour; t 


BIRTHPLACE OF COLUMBUS. 


Hitherto the world has been in doubt as to the 


place that ca 


clam the honour of having given birth to the discoverer of Amen 


All his biographers agree that he was a Genoese, but the town i 


which he first saw the light has never before been ascert 


Ine 








According to some he was bevond doubt a native of the village 
Cogareo, to others, of Nervi; some claimed him for the city < 


Genoa, others for the little hamlet of Cagureti or Cuccaro, in Mont 





serrat Is uncertainty, we are happy to sav, exists no longe 
M. Isnard, a 


bus was born at Colognetto, in the republic of Genoa 


Piedmontese antiquarian, has discovered that Colum 
The prootls 
of this fact he found m the archives of the city In a letter fr 
the government of the republic to Doria, its ambassador in Madrw 


lated seventh November, 1586, we find the following passage 


* Christopher Columbus, of Colognefto, an illustrious personage, 


from being in Spain, you mtist vourself be aware of, has, as we ar 





ined by his will that a house should be built at Geno 


to be called by his name, and 


informed, 





an annual rent be fixed to keep it: 


repair,” ete. ete 





THE COLISEUM. 


A model of this magnificent building, fifty-five feet in diameter 





has been forwarded from Rome to Paris. It represents the wl 
of the immexse mass restored, as it appeared when Titus threw 
open to the | ible of Rome The completion of the model has cos 
twenty-two vears of close applicatior It was originally order 


by the emperour Napol« on 
MARKET VALUE OF AUTOGRAPHS, 

Mr. Pickering lately bought an autograph of Shakspeare for bout 
five hundred dollars. The last quotations of the article in Vienna. 
to speak in terms of trade, were as follows :—A letter of Luther's. 
three hundred florins; Schiller, sixty ; J. J. Rousseau, thirty-two: 
Erasiuus and Mozart, twenty-five each ; Napoleon, (signature only 


ifteen ; Frederick the second, eleven ; Goethe, nine 
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STATISTICS OF AUTHORSHIP IN GERMANY. 


There are said to be more than eighteen thousand authors living 
in Germany. Of this army, twenty-seven have published a com- 
plete collection of their works, six thousand nine hundred and forty 
have published only one book, while there are one hundred and 
eighty-three whose productions range from twenty to one hundred 
volumes each, but not their “complete works.” Four thousand 
five hundred and one of the number contine themselves to scientific, 
and two thousand seven hundred and four to religious subjects 
While the number of poets ts one thousand five hundred and twenty- 


six, thut of translators is three thousand eight hundred and ten 


There are, besides, 


some ten thousand authors who write for peri- 


ity of a book 





adicals, and have never risen to the dig 


NOVEL WAGER. 


The Marquis ot Capont has written a letter to the celebrated an- 


tiquarian, Rosini, in which he maintains that he has discovered the 
true and only cause of all Tasso’s nes, and that it is neither 








Us imprude nt passion for the pr cleonora, nor his cruel con- 


finement in the hospital of St. Anne, as 1s commonly believed 
The noble marquis has challenz t 


1 his antagonist to the trial, before 


the academies of Turm, Modena, and Milan, the Literary Jockey 
he question, and has bet a hundred sequins 


to be 


who are to decide t! 
The 


{ 





on the result stakes are given to the poor 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO VERSE-MAKERS. 


4 French literary journal, in an address to contributers, begs its 
fnends not to despair if their verses do not appear promptly ; and, to 
excuse itself for its delay in favours, informs them 


mecrtine their 


1 | 


that it has already six thousand four hundred and fifty-four poctical 


contributions waiting to be inserted in turn 


PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


There is now circulating in Constant nople the prospectus of a 
Journal of Fashions, got up by a Turk, who has spent many years 
1 6A sull 


embellished with engravings, contrary to the express commands of 


in France and England reater nove!ty is, that it 1s to be 


the koran 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


THE FAIR INCENDIARY. 


Tue followmg singular story we have taken from a number of 
the Monthly Law Magazine 
the only daughter ot 
having been one of the most cheertul girls, became subject to fits 
All the entreaties of ber parents were 
reason of i—to therr atlection 


Some thirty years ago a young lady¢ 





a noble house in the north of Germany, from 


of the deepest melancholy 
from | 


nsufficient to draw her toe 





she was quite cold, to their caresses rude ; and though society failed 


to enliven her, she bore her part in it with a and venom ot 


sarcasm that were as strange to her former character as they were 
» “The 
¢, to mvesti 


power 





inbecoming her sex and yo parents contrived, during 








ate the contents of her 





her temporary absence trom hor 
but 
passion were to be found, and it was ¢ j 
had been removed lhe first news they heard of her was, that the 
house in which she had been visiting had been burnt to the ground 

t she had been saved with ditliculty, thouch her room was not 
nthat part of the building where the fire had commenced ; that 
, been taken for granted, and that, when 





no mdications of 





writing-desk, a concealed or disappomted 





ally clear that no papers 








her escape had, at fi 
her door was burst open, she was found still dressed and seated in 
with her eyes fixed on the ground 
in de- 
foreed 
was burnt to 


her usual melancholy attitude, 
She returned home neither altered in manner 
meanour, and as painfully brilliant m 
nto it. Within two months of her return the 
the ground, and her mother perished in the flames 


nor changed 
conversation when 
nouse 
She was again 
herself 
to be led away without cagerness or resistance, did not alter her 
deportment upon hearing of the fate of her mother, made no at- 
her father, and rephed to the condolence her 
father 
ind daughter removed to a sp On the mght 
f her arrival the hotel was m flames , but the tire be 
1 her apartment, for, from her window were t sparl 


and again was she found dressed, seate 


found in the samme state as on the tormer occasion, suttered 


tempt to consolk ot 


nends with a bitterness and scorn almost demomacal. The 
i 
o 


1 ior change scene 


this time gan 


first seen 





10 issue ; na revere 





‘he hotel was the property of the sovereign of 


An investivation took place ; s was 





which the spa was situated 


arrested, and at once confessed that on each of the three occasions 





she was the culpt a she could not tell wherefore, ex ept that 
she had an irresistible longing to set houses on fire Each tune 
she had striven against it as long as she could, but was unable to 


withstand the that this longing first supervened a few 
weeks after she had been seized with a sudden depression of spirits ; 
that she felt a hatred to all the world, but had strength 
She 


temptation , 


to retra 


t 





Is at this moment in ar 





rom oaths and curses against It 





ouse, where she was at first allowed some liberty, but after 


exhibition of homicidal monomania towards a ch 





most appalling, it was found necessary to apply the severest restr 
She still possesses her memory, her 


petulant wit 


reasoning powers, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


We occupy a great deal of time meating and drinkir 





hours at table, while the French rise directly after nature 1s satis- 
ied and proceed to their employment 
us, but the French men and women at all times, and on all 
subjects alike, together. No women 
much character, been so little given to iritter away their tune, as 
the French. They instituted the order of the Swurs de la Charitte : 
Madame Roland de la Tour founded an order of Recluses, who shut 
themselves up all their lives in a cave, to lament some irreparable 
affliction. The Maid of Orleans, Charlotte Corday, Madame Ro- 
land of the Revolution, are instances of enthusiasm — Madame 
Dacter, Marquise Chatelet, Madame de Stael, show a depth of 
scientific learning, almost confined to the mdustry of men. If you 





The two sexes separate 


discourse have shown so 


| read some of the writings of the authoresses of the present day, 
) like Madame Dunevant, you will never believe they were the 
productions of a female, so masculine is their character. The 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


temales exercise all the occupations, and gain the emoluments of , 


men—they keep the accounts; they are at the bourse ; and even 
at the gambling table ; they are behind the counter; they act as 
clerks and negocianists; and often an manufacturing towns get 
their one thousand francs. But our ladies must talk scandal, our 
farmers’ daughters leave the dairy, read the last new novel, and 
play the piano 

* But,’ say we, “the French are a trifling nation, because they 
think seriously about trifles, which make up the sum of life. Says 
author, * They have everything to the rank of a 
or an art—whether cutting your hair, tving vour cravat, or 


an ady anced 
science 
cooking vour dinner; they have manuals and instructions forevery 
thing, gnd everything worth domg at all they would do well 


The French, 


‘yr, 


to use their own term, they would have perfectionne 


of all nations, are an occuped and busy people—they must be 
d ung something; but we show a d sposition to trifle away our 
hives—to risk them in trifles—cock fights, boxing matches, and 
steeple chases We praise ours¢ Ives as ln ing very charitable 





What did we subseribe for the family of Sir Walter Scott! 
the French more than forty 
and the most splendid monument m Pere la 


people 


thou 





Less than ten thousand pounds ; 


sand pounds for Foy, 


Charse The Enghsh are scattered all over the continent, unabl 
to fix ther thoughts or their feet, running over everything, con 
sidering nothmg, and mstanced for thew levity ; but the French 
ean stay im ther own country, and find amusement among them 





of locomotion. Their arc 
generally undertaken for business, private and pu 
tron, or LO make 


or they are 


selves, unbitten by our mania journies 


or for educa 





researches by government, 


They are pensioned 


exiles; or they are on a tour of propagandism, rmsking 


their lives m aid of their own parties and opimons, and m the con 
ot ( French 
while we 


tentions foreigners The show respect to peoy ot 


eens and learn treat them with compara 


tive inditlerence, so that a 


anybod 


nev in society, 
astronomer ol o ountry said that 


till he 


vreat ré 


he never knew he was went abroad ; and the way 


we treat the lions of one season, and forget them the next, certamly 
proves levity and peruic trifting m our character We must, how 
ever, except the anniversaries of the Sementitic Association, when 


all the 
well fed that, lke the 


secing them ts the 


lions are paraded about the country like other shows, and so 
animals in the menageries, the best time for 
r teeding time English paper 

SYMPTOMS OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
be 


which t 


us dogs should subject 


That such faithful ere 


most tnghtiul and fatal of diseases 


atures 





a disease wy 


quently communicate in their madness to their beloved master or 
mistress, is one of those imscrutabie disjx nsations that sets all our 


pPotiosophy at naught 




















jut we may point out, espec illy as there ts a good deal of 
misunderstanding on the subject, the usual sympto iat denote 
he rabud dow; for tt frequently happens that a dog ts destroved as 
inad, when he has no disease of the kind about him; whilst, on 
the other hand, the rabid anunal ts often suffered to live al 
destruction around. !t is an errour to suppose that a mad dog 
Ways shows aversion to water, as the name of the disease imphes 
he will, on the contrary, sometimes lap 1t—nay, swim across a rive 
without maniesting any of the horrour that marks the discas« : 


man. ‘The most sure symptom ts a complete alteration of temper 


from the mild and the tamuihar to the sullen and the snarling; he 


snaps at all objects anmmate and inanimate, and gnaws them. Leven 
m this state his behaviour often contmues unaltered to his master 
or mustress ; and hence the cases which have amsen trom having 
been licked by the tongue of such a dog, on some part of the face 


' 


the skin has been broken 


about, apparently without an object, foaming at the 


or hands where Though he goes wildly 


mouth gene 
rally, and snapping as he proceeds, he rarely gallops, but me 
kee ps to a sullen trot with his tail down 

mystery , it« 


What produces the cruel disease in the dog, ts a un 


hardly be hardship or ill-treatment, for see what Sonnimi says of the 


dogs at Rosetta, where, though “ repelled by man, to whose per 
sonal use nature seems to have destined them, thev are nevertheless 
incapable of deserting hun.” In modern Egypt the dog ts const 


dered an unclean beast, not to be touched without subse quent pur 








fication, and, therefore, carefully shunned by the Mahomedans 
“There are few cities in the world,” writes Sonnim, “which con 
tain so many dogs as those of Egypt; or, at least, there is no one 
which has the appearance of contaimmg more, because they are 
there constantly assembled m= the streets, their only habitation 
There they have no other supplies of food but what they can pick 
up at the doors of houses, or seram le for by raking into filt 1a id 
varbagt The temales keep their young at the corner of some retired 
and unfrequented street ; for a disciple of Mahomet would not 
permit them to approach h untation. Continually exposed to 
the cruel treatment ot tie pop lace massacred sometimes without 
mercy by an armed mob; subjected to all the melemeney of the 
elements ; hardly finding the means of supporting a wretched ex 
istence ; me irritated to madness ; frequently eaten up by a 
mange which degenerates into a species of leprosy; hideous even trom 
the forlornness of their condition ; these miserable a | 

is much compassion, as they ¢ ‘ temmt and ir Tnation tins! 





the barbarians r whom they live It is undoubtedly astonis 
ing that amidst a life of misery and suffering, many of those doas 
should not be subject to attacks of the hydrophobia Dut this mala 
dy, rare m the northern parts © Durkey, os stil more so » tive 
sout rm provinces of that en . and 's tota unk wn under 
the burning sky of Reypt I never saw asingle mstar of it and 
the natives whom i consulted on the subject, had not so much as 
an wea of the disease” 

We willingly drop this dis sing ct; but we 

ist not conceal that gn hvaro raiuly makes tits 
appearance in man between the t ti th days after the 





occurred afler a 





communicat 





cord ; and there is not 


that 


lapse of eighteen months 
high authority for the 


wo vears at least have passed, reckonu 


on re wanting 


asscruon a person cannot be considered 





perfectly safe t g trom the 
time when the injury was received 

said an old Meredith to his other half, “ that 
our boy Otho is going crazy—for he 1s grinning at the plough, and 
he is grinning at the barn, and he is grinning at the table, 
grinning to himself wherever he goes.” ‘“ Poh,” 


“TH bet a shee Pp,” 


and is 
rephed the old 





| woman, *‘ don't you know he got a love-letter this morning.” 


Lanesyne '—how doth the werd 


LANGSYNE 


come back 


With magic meaning to the heart, 


As Memory roams the sunny track, 


From which Hope's drea 


vs were loath to part 


No joy like by-past joy appears 


For wi 





t is gone 


we peak and pine 


Were lite spun out a thousa ul vears, 


It could not match Lan 


Langsy ne 


Each sight 
And ho} 
Langsyne ' 
How 


Oh! for th 





Langsyn 


the days of chi 
W hx n, tottering by 





sweetly 


« glonous 


was high, 


raptures ol l 


FSV Ihe 
hood worn, 


smothers Aner, 


| sound had power to chart 


and thought wa 


merry schoolboy days 


then lite’s sum did shone 


ranks amd plays 
' 





sy re 


I hear 


sound 





The rusthng of the summer grove ,; 


And view those 


Whuich first awok« 
llow sweet it ts, 


At windless midmiyg 


And fill the 


mental <o 


mygel features tear 





n petisive 
ht to recline 


tinate 


With spectres from langsvie 


Langsym 


With us 








ah where are they wo shares 


t« pole assures ter git 











arnel telet.ax 











Kindly with some hath fertune tared 
And some have bow'd beneath the seyt 
OW death; while others scatterd tar 
(Yer toreign at tate repime, 
Cit wander wath twilight» st 
l'o muse on dear Langsvne 
I svi the cart can never i 
Agam so full of guileless truth 
Langsyne' the eves no more shall see 
Ah no’ the rambow hopes of yout! 
l args y rie with thee resnics A Spell 
lo rare the spirit, and re ‘ 
Farewell can be no farewell 
Po thee ved, lost langsvne 
SEL 
This u nifican ruder ts at ail times one of the most mperts 
nent companions int world: y may try every art and contrivances 
1 ’ pore to get tree trom fis troublesome conversation tiv 
creature will press upon your retirement, and force himself upon you 
spite of vour teeth: will be meddle m vour atlas, setting them 
Ste st is can t fail « putting you out of mour, or teas 
’ youl Ww reflections tha nake vo sears ty r iit No place 
ile } i lk will foree himseit int echoes hover abaut 
« be cnetrate t the thickest d oss, mito the deepest 
reces ‘ travel w ‘ by land or sea, and w mot quit you, 
’ ‘ " bars ( There sa ver matical circun 
ec, at © same tine endant upon paradoxical character 
Vl woopele © rey win ‘ ho i t catest par 
t j > ‘ la Ca ‘ ed t wm sand, to hear 
i] ‘ yet ver ew . ne to the wiledge of hun o 
cultivate s v, the est rt, by all possible 
wans voud ¢ ' It os surpr ! to see, say thev, 
t | ms tha ‘ v tap ‘ vanees used to 
et rid of this co od inte so flatter hu some bully 
n hieavour to pose wpe some carry tim to the 
athers rt } nd ‘ ke but he never fails 
0 ect their tra ind to resent them with severity; lhe the 
reckonme © appe s after ti banquet ws over, amd not untreque nt 
Iv reproacthes vw with profusion aul another with satiety Navy, 
» galling t re prenensions so troublesome his titrusion, 
that there ive not been wanting stances, even im high life, of 
some, W not bem ble to help erwise off ive called to 
( relief the halter, the dagger, or the pistol ; and farrly removed 
emselves mito anothe world, to get md of hin 
PORGIVENESS OF NJIURIE 
the mufd and yuniet half of t vorld, who are venerally out 
raved and borne down by the ‘ ali ott b this th have 
‘ wore whateve tt onse of the “ " » that pride 
stunds not so w ful elo their torgiveness, as it does 
the f e and froward , we ild lLoft us, | beheve, be more 
than we , t the world but give us leave, but it is 
1 to inter itlices in remussions, especially of this kind 
the t “, if ! iws, to whieh t he not always a party ; 
a ! tinted «im all mos yout cdestinetion, 
© lirinness of the mos ‘ ed humanity to bear 
GOOD SENS 
l ih pres ‘ fro ce Orioust s sill lead us to distin 
Re I n ‘ hoep from nm ‘ visionary perlection, 
t e us see things im their proper | t ft will lead us to study 
“ “ “4 s Y meniat ’ uh consequences , 
to cetermime what to observe uvi what to 4 ty when to be 
valle ! eld It will duce good manne rs, keep 
from taking " wodimg things roughly, will never 
agitate claims of teach us to submit ourselves onc 
» anot he (ro = e will lead persons lo regard Une rown duties, 
ther than to recommend those of « 
DISEASE 


It mav be said that disease generally bring 


cecath compit 





another, é 





The distinctions which set one 


s that equality which 


man so far above 


» very little preserved in the gloom of a sick chamber, 


where it will be in vain to expect entertainment from the gay, or 


instructiors from the 


wist 


where all human glory is obliterated, 


the wit clouded, the reason perplexed, and the hero subdued ; where 
the highest and brighest of mortals find nothing left but conscious- 


ness and mnocence 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS OBSCURE. 





BY WILLIAM COX 


CHAPTER X 
Of Miss Smithers, and what befel her. 

Now many of the lodgers laughed at those complaints of Craggs, 
and winked their eyes knowingly at each other, but Miss Smithers 
deeply sympathized with him, although she admitted she was some- 
what startled and seandalized by the amount of a spirit-merehant’s 
bill which she accidentally discovered in her nephew's pockets 

The tint of this good lady’s mind remained as cerulean as ever, 
but clouds of a darker hue of late years not unfrequently over- 
shadowed her mental horizon. As she declined, unwillingly, * into 
the vale of years,” her aversion to matrimony increased to such a 
degree, that not only did she profess the greatest horrour of it her- 
self, but she disliked very much to see any of her younger female 
friends entrapped into it, and edifying dissertations on the faults, 
foibles and levities of such were sure to form the staple of her con- 
versation for some time afterwards. Reduced to the necessity of 
wearing spectacles, she, by their aid, saw much more clearly than 
formerly into the frivolities and vanities of life ; and, as she gradu- 
ally lost her teeth, she became more and more averse to sunpering, 
smiling, giggling, laughing, and all species of light-heartedness. Her 
nerves, too, like those of most people of fine feelings and fanciful 
imaginations, were m rather a sickety state, and in order to allay 
the febrile excitement which occasionally agitated them, she used 
to swallow vast quantities of certain faskionable pills, at that time 
all the rage, which a philanthropic individual (miscalled by the pre- 
judiced faculty “ a quack”) used to manufacture for the special be- 
nefit of the public, at an immense sacrifice to himself 

One (fatal) evening Craggs brought her home a fresh box from the 
shop. She retired very early to bed, and her nephew, after procur- 
ing some loaf sugar, a lemon, and a jug of hot water, proceeded to 
his study, alias bed-room, to compose 

It so happened that the various lodgers and their friends, with 
the exception of Miss Smithers and the poet, had that evening elub- 
bed together to form a snug social party. At about twenty minutes 
past.the witching hour of might, when they had pretty well brought 
their hilarious proceedings to a conclusion, they arose to depart to 
their respective beds, and were making their adieus with the fer- 
vour and sincerity generally consequent upon the sipping of cordials 
and punch, when the room door suddenly opened and a figure (such 
a figure ') glided into the room! It was attired in a chintz wrapping- 
gown, its hair was in papers on one side of the face and hung down 
in elf-locks on the other, and its head was enveloped in an immense 
mob cap, that appeared to have kept its distance from soap and 
water for some time past 

Upon closer examination the apparition was thought to be some- 
thing like Miss Smithers, but whether it was that lady in her own 
proper person, or it was her spiritual essence clothed im her ordi- 
nary habiliments, the company could not exactly tell 

All doubt, however, was soon dissipated. The lady smiled, eurt- 
sied, begged them to be seated, and sank herself in a languishing 
and picturesque manner, into a corner ef the sofa. The boarders, 
as well they might, were mute with astenishment. It was just as 
well they were mute ; for had they been ever so much inclined for 
remark and conversation, there was but seant opportunity for in- 
dulgiag therein, Miss Smithers proceeding to exercise her tongue 
with a rapidity and continuity of which no one but a married man 
could possibly have formed the slightest coneeption 
however, were her themes from those to which the married man 


Far different, 
usually listens. She discoursed of loves and doves, rosy Cupids, 
hearts, darts, refined and ethereal feelings, soft susceptibilities, ro- 
mantic attachments, and so on; in most juvenile and boarding- 
was by nature tender and indammatory, 


but avowed, with apparent inconsistency, that she had been a most 


school fashion. She said she 
unfeeling woman in her time, having rerected seventeen excellent 
proposals of marriage, the consequences of which rejections were 
self-exile, bankruptcy, misery, or death, to seventeen reputabl 
tradesmen, well to do in the world, all of whom were driven to, and 
destroyed by, the tmmoderate use of intoxicating liquors, in conse- 
quence of her relentless determination to preserve the name of 
Smithers ! 

The company began to be seriously alarmed, and seemed not a 
a young 


little puzzled how to proceed. At last one of the party 


medieal student who studied theatricals—advanced, took gently 
hold of her arm, ard applied his fingers to her pulse. Upon which 
she looked tenderly and compasionately towards the young man, 
said she pitied him from the bottom of her soul, conjured him to 
triumph over his feelings and forget her, but, if he found that to be 
impossible, begged him, at all events, to treat her with that respect 
and decorum which virgin bashfulness, the presence of the com- 
pany, and her unquestioned and unquestionable purity imperatively 
demanded ! 

The embryo dector said her pulse was one hundred and twenty 
per minute, and that her senses were wandering 

‘The latter part of his assertion she soon verified to the entire satis- 
faction of the company, for she began to talk of woodbine cottages, 
retirement from the world, haleyon days, shady walks, honeysuckle 
and jasmine, and anticipated the time when she should be the happy 
mother of a large and smiling family ! 

After this she went into violent hysterics, collapsed, and was car- 
ried to bed by a portion of the company, the rest following in a high 
state of fermentation 


CHAPTER XI 
The Discovery. 


Almost as soon as the doctor entered the unfortunate lady's room, 
his eve fixed, instinctively as it were, on a pill-box which lay on the 
dressing-table. He advanced, examined the contents, started most 
dramatically, and exclaimed— 

“ Gracious powers !" 

No sooner had he uttered this exclamation, than the good people 
who were officiating in carrying Miss Smithers, deposited her on 
the bed with all convenient speed, and thronged around the doctor 
to know what he meant by “ gracious powers !" 

The doctor looked round upon them mysteriously and impres- 
sively, laid his finger on his lip, and then slowly enunciated that the 
pills were of opium—that one was a dose—two delirium—three 
death! and that he rather surmised the ill-fated Miss Smithers had 
swallowed three! ‘Then, as if a hurried idea seemed to break in 
upon him, he hastily demanded who had furnished the deceased (he 
already spoke of her in the past tense on the strength of his supposi- 
tion, although she breathed very audibly) with the destructive—the 
fatal drug ' 

After a death-like pause, the maid recollected that it was “ young 
Mr. Craggs!” 

The different portions of the company looked inquiringly at each 
bosom ; whispers—murmurs 


other: dark suspicions filled every 


flew eround ; the excitement became tremendous 

“ Young woman,” said the doctor, in a low and tremulous voice, 
and with the fore-finger of his mght hand patting the palm of his 
left in most Kean-like fashion, “ are you sure of that t 
* Quite sure,”’ said the young woman 
“ Enough ' said he, “more than enough! Fly, girl, and sum- 
mon the officers of justice ! 

The girl, not being angelic in her nature, did not fly, but she ran 
as fast as her legs would carry her 


CHAPTER XIt 


The reveries of genius interrupted 


There was a loud knocking at the door of Craggs'’s bed-room, but 
no answer being forthcoming, it was broken open with a tremen- 
dous crash 

A scene of considerable confusion presented itself. On a table, 
before the poet, stood an empty bottle, an empty jug, and an empty 
glass. Various sheets of paper, some pure and unstained, some dig- 
nified with the tmpress of his thoughts, and some discoloured by 
the accidental upsetting of the inkstand, lay scattered around. The 
fender and fire-irons had been upset, a chair had been tumbled over, 
a half-smoked and unextinguished cigar lay smoking itself, and the 
candle having burnt an inch or twe below the level of the socket, 
ever and anon flared up man omimous and ghastly manner 

Apparently Craggs himself had been indulging either in a wilder- 
ing reverie or a profound slumber, but, awakened fram his trance by 
the forcible entrance of about twenty people, he started from his 
seat and gazed wildly around. His appearance was certainly more 
striking than prepossessing. His manner was confused and embar- 
rassed—his face flushed, yet hagegard—his eves wild, bloodshot, 
and vacant—and his hair towered perpendicularly and in strange 
disorder above his flat and retreating forehead. In the eyes of the 
spectators he had not at all the appearance of conscious mnocence ; 
and great genius and great crimes being ordinanly connected to- 
gether m the common mind, they came at once to the conclusion 
that he was the poisoner of his aunt 

Before the rest of the company, stepped forward the doctor. He 
slowly raised lus arm, pointed his finger most dramatically towards 
the poet, and exclaimed m a tone that thrilled the hearts of the 
bystanders— 


* Behold! 


And two police officers advanced and seized Crages 


Seize the murderer '” 


CHAPTER XUl 
Iustrating the truth of the old adage that misfortunes come in clusters. 
he next morning, Miss Smuthers came to 
Her 


how 


Lefore breakfast-time 


herself again. It appeared she had only swallowed two pills 
unfortunate nephew was therefore set at liberty. But alas! 


poor a reparation was this. Had he not been branded as the possi- 
Was he not even now 


Men 


and women shuddered as he approached; and unsophisticated chil- 


ble perpetrator of the most horrid of crimes’ 
looked upon with dark suspicion—ay ! mere than suspicion ! 
dren, untaught to conceal their innocent thoughts, artlessly expressed 
their opmion that he * ought to be hanged!" This aunt, too, when 


’ 


informed by her fmends what an exceeding fool she had made of 


herself the preceeding evening, was wroth exceedingly Her ne- 
phew did the best he could to appease her, and wipe off the horrid 
stain which clung to him, by protesting that he had made a mistake 
in the boxes im consequence of his thoughts being distracted by an 
acrostic which he was engaged in composing ; but, as it was gene- 
rally known that Miss Smithers had made her will, leaving the whol 
af her little property to him on her decease, his protestations and 
exclamations of course received not the shghtest credence. He was 
generally looked upon as a monster—a fiend im human shape ; and 
his landlady, after seizing his wearing apparel for arrears of board 
and lodging, civilly requested him to take his departure, and ex- 


pressed her awxious hope that her honest doors might never again 
be darkened by such a black-hearted villain ! 


As he was walking along the passage to comply with his land- 
lady's request, the street-bell rang, and when the door opened, the 
postman presented himself with a letter * for Mr. Craggs.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The letter. 
Eagerly did Craggs seize that letter, and with trembling fingers 
and a palpitating heart did he break the seal, for in the superscription 


he recognized the handwriting of his beloved Catherine 


His landlady and the maid stood ready to close the door after 


him as soon as he had relieved the house of his hated presence, byt 


not a step would he budge until he had read the epistle, on whi h 
all his future hopes of happiness depended 
It was, in truth, an answer to the poetical proposal of marriage 


but, oh ye gods! who can deseribe the chaotic state of her mind 


or the laceration of her feelings, when, instead of a bashful assent 
to his overture, the lady civilly, but most decidedly, declined the 
honour of becoming Mrs. C 


But this was not all, and scarcely even the worst, for that wore 


of impertinence, good advice, followed 
She regretted exceedingly, (she said,) and took shame to herse|j 


for having 


in the slightest degree, encouraged the poetical propen- 
sities of a young man for whom she entertamed sentiments of the 


had always thor 


greatest friendship and esteem (ahem!) She 


that those small rhyming etfervescencies (the jade ') in which Mr 
C. appeared to take pleasure, would evaporate as he advanced jn 
vears and entered into the serious business of life ; that sorry was 


she to perceive this was not the case, and that Mr. Craggs was 


throwing away his chance of becoming a respe ctable tradesman and 

useful member of society in futile attempts at versification wh) 

could not, under any circumstances, be either profitable to himself or 
} 


acceptable to the public. She trusted that what she was saving 


a candid and friendly spirit would not be misconstrued, a 





that the sound, wholesome, thoueh pe rhay 8 unpalatable 
dation to a young por t contamed m @ few lines which she 
dentally met with in the course of her reading, and which she beg 
ged to subjoin, would have its due weight with Mr. C. when | 
called his natural good sense to his aid (ahem’) and came to Jook 
at the matter in a calm and nnpartial manner. The lines to whieh 
she alluded were from the pen of perhaps the most skilful and deep- 
searching moral anatomist who had written in the English language; 
and who, she added, with even Ars great, and almost unequalléd 
abilities, had not found the steeps of Parnassus strewed either wi 


cash or flowers. They were as follows 





“Of all the good that mortal men pursue, 
The Muse has least to give, and gives to few 
Curb, then, O vouth’ thy raptures as they rise, 


Keep downt spirit, and be Wise ; 
Follow your calling, think the Muses toes, 


Nor lean upon the pestie and 


he evi 
compose ! 


Death and fumes! And thus froma 


« The pe stle and compose ’ 
chit of a girl to confirmed genius 
Craggs, as soon as he had fimshed, struck his hand violently 
against his forehead, and rushed, he knew not whither ' 
* Ab!” said the landlady, who had been watching his proceed- 


loor, ** see 





ings, to the maid as she closed the « the etfeet of an evil 


cons¢cicnee 


Cypn/ataing more mistorlumes 


When the excited youth came again to the full possession of his 
faculties, he found himself seated m a tavern with a pot of beer 


fore him, and the daily newspaper in his hand. How he ca 
even to himself, but itis 


thither was never distinctly Known, not 
coayectured it must have been either through the power of inst 
or the force of habit 

After reading the news and drinking the beer, he stalked mecha- 
nically to his shop 


It was the first of May, and when Craggs arrived at the s 





there stood the landlord awaiting the payment of his rent! Craggs 


protested that he had not given the thing even a thonght—that 


was utterly unprovided with cash, but said that he had a large as 


sortment of manuseripts by lum which he felt quite assured woul: 
bring more than double the sum required, and which he offered 
make over to the landlord on payment of the supposed balance! 


He be- 


many maledictions upon Craggs—called him everything 


This overture drove the landlord to profane swearing 
stowed 
it a genws or a gentleman—said that he wanted none of his tras 


to be ** 


bn 


(trash')—that he was not done” in that fashion—that he 


came for his rent, and his rent he would have, or he would forth- 


| 


his stock im track 





with seize 


The rent, of course, was out of the question, and the landlor 


being a man of his word, the stock was conseq t 


ntlv serzed ; sw tha 


bref day Craggs tound himself bereft of shop, lodgings. 
all ult as Miss 
{ 


Smithers was concerned 


In one 


ladve-love, and eriour pecuniary prospects as far 


Ah! provident was the care, and deep the foresight of the worthy 


tallow-chandler. Full well did he perceive the ultimate consequences 


of the suecess of the ** Manody on the Tortoise-shell Cat.” 





CHAPTER XVI 
Of Craggs's present conditton, with some notice of his works 

The annuity secured to Craggs was quite sufficient to keep him 
from starving. but it was equally insufficient to supply him with the 
drink, snuff, and cigars which his matured and confirmed habits ab 
solutely required; and to which innocent indulgences he had lately 
superadded, now that he had no business to attend to, a growing 
taste for the intellectual game of bagatelle 

The world ts averse to credit. To meet these expenses some- 
thing was to be done. The bad taste of publishers has long been 
proverbial, and the unfortunate’s happiest strokes and most splendid 
efforts were severally and successively reyected. As a last resource 
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a 
he took to the composing of poetical 
(and yet sings) the brightness of blacking and the excellence of hats, 
in glowing couplets, for which, however, his remuneration ts trivial 

But is this a fitting employment for one of his mark and likeli- 
hood’? Is this to be the end of the glorious promises shadowed forth 
Alas! 


by the monody and confirmed by the ode! the cold, harsh, 












































































x | — A 
puff advertisements, and sang | for the reception of the distinguished guests; and it is not too much 


to say, that, for elegance, and a display of consummate taste, they 
are not to be surpassed in London. The staircase, which 1s a chef 
d@'auvre of P. Wyatt's, decorated with a variety of flowering exotics, 
was brilliantly illuminated ; while a number of mirrors, by an ingeni- 


ous arrangement, presented to the eve of the spectator a large and 
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JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

Knowing that the numerous admirers of this eminent dramatist 
and warm-hearted man take a lively interest in everything relating 
to hun, and m reply to many inquiries respecting his whereabouts 

and future prospects, we take the liberty of an old comrade in copy- 














; Ing some passages from t! last private letter that has reached us 
unfeeling world has blighted his genius in the bud, and it may never | dazzling star, which cast its reflected light on a beautifully-executed , . ; : 

ur z . : from his hand. Mr. Knowles, while in the United States, secured 

plossom or bring forth fruit agai bust of Pitt, and supported by four figures of Victory in Rosso , . 

Dic ; : - : many ardent and enduring frends, and, when he left us, carried 

We disclaim any undue partiality towards Craggs We avoid Antico, the present of Pope Pius to the noble marquis on the con- : m 
: ; rr . > . with him the best wishes of “ knew him, as well as a sub 
comparing him with the living poets of his own land lest we might be | clusion of the treaty of Paris drawing-rooms and salons d , 
my teas } ‘ = - : stantial token of regard from the ecrtizens of New-York, to which 

supposed to be influenced by personal feeling or biased by prejudice ; reception were literally filled with costly presents from the late and, : . , . 

“rt . 4 x . * he never fais to aliude his ietters, and has done so agam im that 
and we equally scorn to elevate him at the expense of either Byron, | present Emperour of Russia, the King of Sweden, the King of 

© ° “ ‘ wes ’ 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Moore, Campbell, Crabbe, or any | Prussia, Louis the eighteenth of France, and the various continen- 
sther of his illustrious contemporaries. Let him stand or fall by his tal sovereigns. The draperies, coverings of the ottomans, sofas, My prar- I al-nost re ein the fault that has so thoroughly 

merits alone. All we have mentioned were great men—all ete., were of white demask, embroidered with gold; and rare proved the steadfastness of your fnendship. God bless you, as nob 
were eminently gifted with the “ power and faculty divine’—all articles of rertu and bijouterie were displayed in endless but elegant (Cyrtis said to me when he sent the account of the e nplimentary 
were unequalled in their several departments ; and, while we cor- | profusion. In the throne-room adjoming the gallery was a splendid penetit, De eart oppressed with cares—cndless—is the 
dully bear testimony to the gloomy grandeur, the intense passion, — picture of his late esty George the fourth. The banquet ttself | eguse of my def . —_ not an abatement of respect, or 
the wit, humour and knowledge of the world displayed by Byron; took place m the statue gallery, which, among others of high mer wratit or love. J often think of vou and yours, to whom com 
while we are invigorated as by a breeze that has swept over lake | boasts of the most exquisite productions of Canova'’s chisel The |i mend me nd always ask after you when I meet any one from 
hry the } : irrine metre S ~y] and } Yor “it thor . : 

and heather by the free, fresh, spirit-stirring minstrelsy of Scott ; || Hereules and the Paris excited especial admiration. It is also) New-York. Four vears have now psed since I was among you 

while we deeply feel and reverentially acknowledge the thoughtful | adorned by several fine full-length portraits, these of the late mar- a}! but a few davs—and fresh is the feel ¢ of regret with which I 

beauty and calm, majestic power of Wordsworth; while we are quts, and of the present marquis and marclioness oecupying one parted trom you and your free-hearted, tree-handed brethren’ A 

- he w } nar y ) an: »}} } g lo he Emp holas ¢ r Geooree tl 

borne away by the wonderful imagination of Coleridge, and lulled, | side ; and of the Emperour Nicholas, King Ges h were uy Gwn Country es cuthusionl out me as Yours wes. 

l " nrine : | Po tee ol ‘ 
as by the murmuring of waters, by the mmutable beauty of his ver- — prince-regent, and the duke of Wellmgton the o - d now be an independent mat at out off o baniead benotin 
’ : t m the re Thor we 

sification ; while we revel in the exquisite melody of Moore, or feel | latter are from the pencil of Sic Thomas Lawrence which I have taken since my ret to England. there has not been 
; mn ee Ey eee ia ie iineteines dake. taken imamad hit tha aati 

as if the softness of youth had come back upon our heart mm reading | of the ilustne s duke, taken imme ely afte ‘ one which has pro a the six art of the amount that my com 

-~ % (hila ” “G - eee eee sai : a ee eS ee ee sana ’ 

«(Connor's Child,” or “ Gertrude of Wyoming ;” or pause, and war, ts considered the m pertec ind best-exee plmentary benetit 1 York vielded me—upwards of six hur 

think, and read, and pause again, over the nervous and soul-scarch- || extant, and Is so highly prized by its noble owner that ' | of om 

: “ - are " ds 0 re ) 

‘| 
‘eahl ' , : sence — upplicatior oni “opy it tt . 
g pages of ( rabbe ; still, for all that, we are prepared fearlessly | every application for perm m to copy 1 At the upper ¢ | ve not y mows ond excent that littie aueon has 
toassert, and without dread of contradiction, that in charade, enigma, of the gallery was a magnificent vase, the present of Louis the w nreansted hor enbincts © heart-trait brighter than all the 

r acrostic, Craggs was not equalled by any of those great mas- eighteenth on his restoration, and the dinner-table was also orna jewels er crown By the goddesses, she ms the trump of seve- 

! r} , } ! . 
, and that in this peculiar lime he yet remains unequalled—un- mente d with various vases, © presents from the alhed powers. pesens cle sini alll Cini Dance ite ie a 
" ial } - " } , } . , t= a hb a ee P ” 

ayproa hed and unapproachable It was here, alone, perhaps, that Covers were laid for fifty-two The dinner, which was of the m I hope I shall not die w mit treadme vour shore once more 

he put forth the full force of his powers ; but vet no one who has” recherche deser ption, was served on massive plate ne the deaser Indeed I cherish the hope that I shall see America asain Nines 
a ts Ni ee . ee . 4 ifet of sumpty rold-pl was also sct out 3 

perused his noble ** Ode on Thunder” but must have been struck im sevreschma. A beaufet of sumpt td-plate Was also has not abated my enthusiastic ad ition for your people, Let me 

| -_ 56 een crt} " - . s — » ‘Caslor A} } ht o'clocl ‘ c wt ' 

with the sonorous strength and majestic march of some of the coup- for the occasion About ew o clock t ‘ pany bean to ve know if Commodore Stewart is we lo tie to Noah remem 

. all h 1, . ! here , “C1 } he noble host and hostes th all the honours , 

lets, contrasted with the casy almost careless flow of others and were received by t noble host and hos “ allt wou her me rell me how Dr. Holland is, and how theatricals are voing 

Tal le. the » ¢ ‘Treo t t r ) The ereat } h ve! e P ff course hs . 

lake, tor example, the opening verse due to their rank od» hon of the evening was of , on. I shall write you a better letter next time It us only to-day 

i" 1 hy i} tor ira | P reas le 
} hy ‘ . — o , mperi rorh a ft { rv Gary dol " t 
what ! slow, rumbling ound, ip rial hiehnes e heres irand Duke of Russia \ t that I received yours. as | have been four months und upwards out 
ag reverierates around guests were mm full dress The grand duke sat im the centre of the es ‘ nN 
mountains old and forests h ur ol own ae me im the prov neces Cn ‘ her tare well notwith 
latching old Ocean in his wild uproar table, mmumedtately opp ste the portrait of the emperour, to w e | ‘ m P 
While from the spongy clouds . > é standing the lack of promotion on the part of your drum-major ex 
‘ a oe illowing for the difference of ave, he bears a most striking resem , . 
Dark as funereal shrouds, 5 . pecta your sincere tren JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 
, eval Mlence. The Marchionces of Londonderry set bet) the G 
fram, Nance irct ‘ ot aor ’ werween ’ i 
ds amain, ay ° , , ‘ 4 Gia kK elu h street, Covent Garden, 2ist May, 1830 
Mer all the verdant green and tlower-besprinkled 7 “ Duke and the Duke of Cambridge ; and ummediately opposite to th 
; hh + Pp ; _ aie rs ts al Nis 
We cannot descend to pomt out minute beauties, but vet we noble host, Prince William Henry, an Duke of Welh ) ‘ one _ 
’ - oh Nat y | to whom and to their noble entertamers the quests paid the most ORIGINAL TALES, 
would advert to the felicitous application of the dissyllable **hquid . . . I m 
san ttentios ter dinner the health of t} ’ = deh 
the above verse. Yet it is by no means a rare merit. The | ™@rked attention. After dinner th P:R OS Sy THE BEGGAR OF FLOREN 
: ; rid yr Sh SP nad } . BEGG OF FLORENCE. 
works of Craggs abound with equally well-chosen epithets. Neither | "neUure d. and the Marquis of Londonderry rose and briefly express . . 
/ : his hwh eratitieation at the honour which had | conferred 1 
sthis great writer found wanting when he condescends to lower ed his high gratitication at t ono eh had been erred ry p 14 Ho 
‘ > . ) nrertan rt }} trous poner ' fore ' —_ 
his eagle flight. What playful tenderness and sportive deleacy 1s upon hn rin cnt¢ uning the tliustre I 1 sat tb rita : +4 , , ‘ - , 
ri 2 . } Rom had Betwontre had been born a bea@ear, and the recollection of “ 
1a " “Cath ". ia ind honoured, as he nd been, w the con md kind co 
there his verses addressed to ** Catherine,” commencing , , ‘ . ' 
} ear Ine only cart tt i ’ . to mw othe vyien hh wandered 
siderat on ol his aucust father ¢ m occasions, tt was with feelnes 
* When we roamed around the Battery, fi : - , “ ouch the stree ol | ‘ lad mn tattered garments, and led 
In the spring of the voung vear, of peentiar gt itification that propose the | th of the Emp 
You said [I dealt in tattery - rour of all the Bassias. the House of Russia. end the Cx siti by s mothe “ et ‘ s were cmtoh own, aml well 
Phat my vows were iusimcere,” etc pee : corre ded with , They slept im the open at 
: The grand duke returned tt ‘<s. and the campany shortly after ; 
! liv . nehing.”” » ablon ) st happ I : . “or t es } t m 0 ' 7 ’ mt es 
wae a4 es on “Moonshine,” are allowed to be most h PpHy 1 retired to the draw ng-rooms, where a brillant evenm arty Ww partes encath ¢ ona w Pitty palace, and sometin 

- the anhect } a ol ¢ Sr d pat fron ' ' «} 

Wan te ay assembled to do honour to therr royal highnesses Ni the « zi, amd mat unfr rentiy a e tisher 

But whither would our zeal in the cause of lustrious obscurity The queen dows; ssteme to Wanton’ een els meet men’s sheds that lav atter ' e banks of Arno bel 

rv us’ Enough } j { hat has read tl t b orchouses of t \ ‘ ‘) a be s asler 
Vv Us Enough ias been said: and whot has read the above Her maiesty is a kind, benevolent woman, and much regarded the storehou ! 1 ‘ iy Ww a” Ww ' on 
SS ee ee =r “sh in Dinetinn at th ld _—o wn) a or , } 
le tustory but feels his bleed boil with indignation at the cold, Victoria, our most gracious and worshipped little queen, honoured t ps of th ithedral mn | vin, and he ver saw r 
se ame apir ft ge whic} rmits such ¢ : mo ther so dent et er « net could 
ating, mereenary spirit of iw age wh 1 perm ssuchia manto Ascot heath races with her presence On the first day twelve « wre whetive sore cece t | her t ad never 
waste his precious ti! ra bagatelle b ' Who that has pe- earn. and bei rabl bred to the ‘ beg te 
naste his precious time over a bagatelle board! Who that has pe nages and four proceeded from Windsor castle to the cours In the learn, and bemg tolerably wel ‘ trade of be ave 
ae n yy ‘ eel: Re ae - s ' ev little easiness themeakaatt. tn gece the onal ™ 
sed the above bret extracts but feels the most poignant regret first were her majesty, her royal highness the Duchess of Kent, the m very little uneasiness ren rho he | | rolesstion 
Pe aoe eae ; at} the “Od TY Yor’ mild } on ' nonsibilit ” t ‘ } “ 
such an one as the author of the Ode on I lnder should be grand d ke of R ssia. and prince Ww illiam He nry of the Neth rland on fos own respon vy. {fm “ it ‘ wil iw 
ai ’ » - f jy me ) xe that peal ae ‘ ' nevrat wth hos te ha TI lat « ! ones 
ged to sing the praises of blacking, however ex  Xae I'he cortege could not be more brilliant. A vast concourse of people Commensurate with ti - He had no relations, and « 
king - Ino < — ee “W y » oct a 
sacking may bi were pres t. and never were these races more mterest! quenuy an ur ° nece nm . t with 

Ros Py real y) } } uthor } re weal s0) ‘ od wi ‘ 

But so it is Amid the niversal neglect, however, the a I Mr. Price has been engaged in obtaining a strong vocal corpe fi his Own personal com l ' i mm dou awheth 

} ] +} reyt OT ne } " 7 } ' , } t l 

is little memoir has at least the proud c¢ sciousness Of Daving the ensuing season at New-York Mrs. Martin (late Miss Inve she were his mother \ r¢ ed hom into the mys es ot 
me A } toh t . —— oe owen . -~ +] pas ‘ rratrrude t rf ord | 

’ Ais duty; and, with the fate of Cragg eiore his eves, has arity) and her husband will be amor thase to charm vour cars and his calling; still he t ' ot nie towa ver bor her Kind 
uly to sav at the end as he said at the be — feerinate your ecnete rote on, and would tam t thoucht that she did not w 

* The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” Charles Matthews has Covent Garden theatre for , : fully abandon hin I} ! 7 addimg a portion to the wealth 

, . : . . = af thin Lit tee enmenal is 

= 7 season All the Olympic company wil! be there HW osocn or ote t ‘ wth lite y personal i 
COMMUNICATIONS FROM ENGLAND. Mr. Van Amburgh ts at Dublin wi slions. A few ss EE . ; we supposed 

" , th st 1? 4 | ‘ ros , ! ’ ‘ " ? 

= the honess and turer had a terrme tight on the stage of the theatre ‘ cncs oO ud cine ee ps 

A STATE BANQUET, AND SO ON. It was feared that the * beast tamer” would have furneshed a my f society merely to ont , . , Ve 

London, June 10 ful for the mfuriated creatures, m his endeavours to separa t . v ! . . the bounties of Prov 
} } ! . ‘ en! vit ! 
My pear Since my last letter to the western side of the | Van Amburgh suceeeded at length in calming ther wild s s ’ b tie ‘ oqve 7 oe 8 
Atlantic, mast of the anticipations therein contained have been they crouched at his feet hke why ped spamels » na sp ane 
. ’ , thy ‘ ¥ ~ t t ’ 
teaized. Among them, the arrival of Lis Imperial fH ness the Charles Kean has been starring at the Haymarket. He was well \ 1 Belnonte y weg: 
Hereditary Grand Duk: Alexander of Russia has taken place—rather received You must not make too much of hom wher ‘ rmrives in i 4 « ¢€O ‘ " st ' Vas not 
‘hard title for you unoster us republicans. I must give a brief New-York—he has a tolerably large opmion of himself’ However ‘ er ane of th 
, My al ‘ thy tr 
‘ount of this ho ‘ r bot eratre m hrs nm ie 1s an excellent actor, and bears an urreproac le character i* rent Ww uteny s : r 
thr ton wn ta itic¢ nh I | 
mee, an everv-day-to-be-met-with personace Tlis dress consists The family of Thomas Haynes Bayly will have a benefit, under | 0! any of those cosiiv: p : ; ve © often 
; , ; . 4 . } } los ‘ a ' 

a black suit, and generally a white neck-cloth, with a broad- || the p of her grace the D ess of Beantort Poor B ‘ ered his fancy to , : ” und pretured 
rimmed hat 1 } hat . thealied ew 1 great pecuntiar in ties His family were let to himsel , ’ neere co ni 
umed hat I need scarcely say that he was banque ted, balled, is great | iry ain t famivy W it 
nr : ah ' . he ‘ " f ‘ t On oo stot 

supped, and danced to repletion. ‘The royal carriages were at his almost without a shilling . ' — ' 
service, and the queen herself appeared to think that too much I heard the sister of the lamented Malibran sing last week at the contrasted his owr m . ' wy hin 
4 ° ¢ t ‘ ’ 2! , , ‘ 1» 

“tention could not be paid to his Imperial Highness. I write im the | distinguished sorrees musicale in E She is excecc | loren . , oF 
past tense, he having departed in the government steamer “ Firc- | site to Malibran im appearance, being, to speak the truth, very p uthe ¢ WRR Ww ‘ a 
b ” ' } oa ” ' ’ , ' > al¢ 
rand,” on his return for the Hague The following account of an —you must not call me ungallar ts very beautitu from oud _— reconcil in to ‘ 
eatertaimment may a o her execution good Belmonte had \ ‘ re of twenty yea v " 

. } . Ss all > a ” 5 } , ermine. as , tay } i alone ti st 

“On Sunday evening a state banquet was given to his imperial We are still singing “ sich a gettin’ up stairs Adieu. Au revo carly one mom . . ending his way alo “f° . 

b a % ; owards the great quay w the ships of the Medici, he was 
g4ness the hereditary grand duke of Russia by the Marquis and ore . : 
March , tid > Fathers and mothers, be kind and affectionate, but firm and accosted by a brother mend who belonged to the Lazzaron, 
“archioness of Londonderry, at their splendid manswn in Park-lane , 
} + } } 
On th resulute ; and above all, always reasonable ; so shall you command ™ : ofa 
is Occasion the whole suite of state-rooms, together with the ' , f ° e * Mr. Knowles alludes, as the reader will pe ve, tothe refusal of the 
s f . tog it © respect 3 hedience sti at ti . famil 
the respect and obedience that your station at the head of a family sueen to discard the ladies ot her hous:hold the demand of Sir Robert 


Private apartments ef the noble marchioness, were thrown open 





so impenously requires 








Pee! 
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saying—“ Ah, Belmonte, have you heard the news? Glorious times | on. Soon they passed through a long train of attendants and came 
||to a spacious archway, closed with folding-doors. They had no 


now '! Signior Lorenzo di Medici has taken charge of all the good 
people of Florence—he feeds all the poor, and they say he intends 
to give up his palace to them, as he is tired of living there.” 

“So, so,” replied Beimonte, thoughtfully, and then cast his eyes 
down his sides as if to take a close survey of his personal appear- 
ance ; then, with an air of doubt and hesitation, added—* Wili he 


’—he'll find no in- 


leave his wardrobe and all his provisions there 
dependent Florentine to live there without.” 

“ Ay, to be sure he will,” rejoined Francisco ; “ but then what is 
one to do for villains, as them proud nobles call poor folks what 
work, as nobody will have to work now, nor beg, nor steal—I'll not 
live there ; *twouldn’t suit me.” 

“Tf one could marry a Pisani, now,” said Belmonte, st ll musing 
on the extraordinary prospect before him, “it would be pleasant ; 
but where will Signior Lorenzo live ? 

*O, we must vote for him to be chief of the republic, and then 
he'll live amongst us, I suppose ; sometimes with you, Belmonte, if 
you take the palace.” 

“ Well, that’s fair. Sigmor Lorenzo 1s a great man, and we must 
kill all the nobles what don’t vote fer him 

“Tt’s the people ; that is, the free citizens, as they call us now: 


but what's that noise 


going to the great church; Lorenzo has ordered bread and wine to 
be placed under the portico—ah, Belmonte, we shall see no mor 
such days if we don’t make him chief of the republic—come, come, 
let’s follow on.” 

The crowd soon came up, and Francisco and Belmonte joined 
the throng, and mingled their shouts with the tumult in loud praises 
of the Medici 


and children were seen gathered around the storehouses of the 


In « very quarter of the city groups of men, women 
Medici, clamorous with excess of joy. Belmonte and his compa- 
mon wandered from place to place, their appetites growing by what 
they fed on; at length, as evening began to close in, a large con 
course of these citizens passed the Strozzi palace followed by Bel- 
monte and Francisco, locked together by the arms, and reeling 
beneath the bounty of the Medici, which they had taken from the 
wine-cup. As they made a pause to gaze on the splendour of this 
noble pile, Belmonte caught a glimpse of a beautiful female in one 
of the windows of an upper chamber, the sight of whom seemed to 
overcome all his faculties. “ Let’s rest beneath the corridor,” said 
he, and he broke from his companion and fell on the steps at the 


side of a marble lion, one of which adorned each side of the entrance 


Franeisco looked on him for a moment, and as he began to snore 


right lustily, exclaimed—* Well, the beast may take care of you to- 
night,” and left him to his fate. Soon soft music came floating on 
the breeze, like the voice of some lone bird in the wilderness ; anon 
the symphony began to swell, and grew lovder and louder, until a 
wild, harmonious strain burst forth on Belmonte’s enraptured soul, 
and made him start from his flinty couch with wonder and amaze- 
ment. It seemed as if he had been transported to the gates of 
paradise, and that they were thrown open to his bewildered eyes 
At the door of the palace, a few feet from the entrance, stood the 
lovely being that first arrested his attention from the window ; she 
was clad in white, with a full-flowing robe that trailed behind her 
some two or three feet, the thin texture of which, added to tts 
graceful disposition, seemed like the neh shading of the most ex 
quisite form. Her veil was partly thrown aside, and discovered a 
cheek of the softest bloom, and a countenance expressive of the 
most endearing gentleness. She beckoned Belmonte to advance, 
who instantly obeyed, and as he gained the entrance, at the summit 
of the steps, she flew to meet him, and seizing one of his hands and 
clasping it with her delicate palms, she exclarmed—‘ Dear Bel- 
monte, how rejoiced | am to see you ; this 1s indeed a condescen- 
sion I could not have hoped for, but for the known benevolence of 
your disposition ; come, let me show the Pitti, the Medici, and the 
Caponi how much I am indebted to you for this kindness.” 

So saying, she led him through a long hall, the pavement of 
adorned with the mnchest formed of 


which various 


coloured marbles, inlaid with the most exquisite taste and workman- 


was mosaic, 
ship. ‘The walls exhibited some of the most splendid scenes, painted 
in fresco by the most eminent Italian masters ; here and there the 
most finished statuary of a Leonardo and an Angelo graced the bril- 
hant spectacle, and stood out in bold relief with such perfect har- 


mony of form and feature, as if the daring hand that guided the | 
chisel had contended with the creator for the palm, whilst the more 
softened beauties of the pencil seemed like the calm and bright 
creations of a sinless world 

This scene, so new to Belmonte, filled him with the most ravish 
ing delight ; alternately he stopped to gaze upon the muniature 
world around him, then with wild amazement on his fair conductress, 
and could hardly believe such a transeendant vision real; at length 
he paused before a Venus of Leonardo, veiled in light pink drapery, 
so transparent that it served only to throw a glowing lusire over 
Behind 


stretched far away the groves of Elyseum, trom the pencil of Ra- 


the features of the goddess nch as the hues of lf lay 


pael, u which the most lovely nymphs lay reclining in the shade, 
veiled only with the soft blush of mnocence, while others sported 
on the banks of a silver lake and seemed to ghsten from a submer- 
sion in the cooling waters as the erystal drops stood like beads on 
their rosy forms, or like pearly gems rolled from their fair bodies to 
the earth 
and in the midst of his amazement and eestasy oner 


Belmonte began to suspect that it was all enchantment, 
he essaved to 
speak ; he turned to look upon the fair bem who held his hand in 


¢ scenes, 


her delicate grasp and led him through these ravishing 
when the witching smile of her countenance, blended with the soft 
and lustrous expression of her large, dark eyes, seemed to stifle 


every effort, and without breathing a whisper, he passively followed | 


| 


| sooner arrived at this spot, than the doors flew open and discovered 


such a blaze of light as caused Belmonte to start back with affright, 
| which circumstance produced a loud laugh from his companion, ac- 
companied with a more tightened grasp of the hand. 

When the first shock of surprise had subsided he again permitted 


hunself to be led forward, and as he passed the splendid portals he 
saw himself and his companion reflected in a large murror on the 
opposite side of the apartment, and was astounded to find himself 
How this 
change had been effected he knew not, but ere he had time to re- 


clad in the richest robes of the Florentine nobility 


cover from this new surprise, he was led forward and introduced to 
the females of the Medici, the Pitti, the Caponi, and the Pazzi, as 
the most distinguished guest of the Strozzi, to all of whom he ad- 
dressed himself with becoming courtesy, and even wondered at his 
He found 
himself the lion of the palace ; all the ladies were eager to receive 


own s€ If- posse ssion and ease In a scene so entire ly new 


his attentions, and hung with rapture on his discourse, whilst all the 
gentlemen seemed anxious to obtain his opinion on matters of state 

Finally, Lorenzo de Medici led him through a long train of nobility, 
up to the farther end of the chamber and seated him on a temporary 
throne, saying—“ Signior Belmonte, be chief of this great Republic ; 
govern with wisdom and with justice; you have been chosen by 
the nobility to represent the state, and all the people have ratified 
the choice 


in order to strengthen your administration, it Is neces- 
sary that a bond be formed between the nobility and the citizens, 
and to effect this, I would suggest a matrimonial alhance with the 
Strozzi, as the most agreeable ; she who conducted you before this 
august assembly is alone worthy of your hand. We wait your 
answer ere we conduct you before the great counsel of the state ; 
the Signorina has already met to receive you with all those honours 
due to the chief magistrate of the Florentine republic.” 

When this salutation had ended, Belmonte’s surprise had increased 
to the last degree of wonder and astonishment. He cast a hasty 
glance over that brilliant assembly, gathered together in the most 
splendid apartment of the Strozzi palace to do him honour, and felt 
that Fortune, though tardy in administering justice, had at length 
Stull he 


distrusted his powers to serve the state as effectually as he could 


paid him back her long arrears with more than interest 


wish, and rose from his seat with that modesty so peculiar to con- 
scious virtue and integrity when suddenly drawn from retirement 
and thrust before an admiring world, to express his gratitude for this 
But had 


sentence, he discovered the crowd simultaneously to part in front of 


distinguished mark of approbation before he uttered a 
his seat, and an open space to extend in a direct line down to the 
brazen doors, which were thrown open; a man then hastily ad- 
vanced up this avenue and was within ten feet of the chair of state 
when Belmonte recognized the intruder as Francisco. The sight 
of his old associate, so unlooked for, called up for a moment a thou- 
sand recollections of his former life, and produced a confusion in his 


He 


turned first on one side, then on the other in his seat, and seemed 


manners and appearance which it was impossible to conceal 
utterly at a loss how to proceed. At length he resolved to appeal 
to the nobility and command them to respect his elevation, which 
he owed to their generosity, so far as to md him of the presence of 
the impertinent intruder 

“Tt * that 
the commencement of our administration be distinguished by a strict 


; that 


is our sovereign will and pleasure,” saul Belmonte, 


regard to the welfare of the state we swerve not from the 


! i 


most rigid examples of justice, therefore we ban:sh all paupers and 
had he ut 


idlers from the Tusean territory.” Searcely tered these 


words when he felt a strange and chillmg sensation cree ping over 


his whole frame, accompanied with something like an electric shock 


in the ruzht foot. The lights seemed gradually to fade before his 


the assembly became mute ; 


eves ie attempted to go on, but only 


vented his anguish m a hollow groan, and awoke on the cold ste ps 


beneath the marble lon to find that the day had already dawned, 
and that Franeisco was dragging him by the heel 

*“ Wake up, wake up, Belmonte,” said he, ** Medici’s wime has 
made you sleep like a beast all might under the hon” 

A lady requests the publication of the following lines. They are 


beautiful m the extreme, and reflect credit upon the good taste that 
made the selection 

Kathleen, mavourneen! the gray dawn ts breaking, 
‘he horn of the t 





hunter ts heard on the hill, 
© lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, 
Kathleen, mavourneen ! 





1 
what, slumbering still ! 
Oh! hast thou forgotten how seon we 
Oh! 
It mav be for years- 
Oh! 


must sever! 
hast thou forgotten this day we must part; 


or it may be for ever’ 


why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 

Kathleen, mavourneen! awake from thy slumbers, 
The blue mountains glow m the sun's golden light; 

Ah! where is the spell that once hung on my numbers 
Anse in thy beauty, thou star of my night ! 


Mavourneen, mavourneen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Enn and thee | must part 
Mavourneen, mavourneen, thy lover ts call 
Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of 





MIsTAKEs or PRINTERSs.—Compositors sometimes make mistakes 
of a ludicrous character. A newspaper makes its correspondent 
say in the opening of his communication—* Mr. Editor, I felt my- 
self much flattened at the manner in which my former remarks were 


received,” ete 


Duty anp rove —The cares of life are quite sufficient without 
being obliged to make a duty of love 





——_ ~~ 


THE PARTING WORD. 


BY 0. W. HOLMES. 





I must leave thee, lady sweet ! 
Months shall waste before we meet ; 
Winds are fair, and sails are spread, 
Anchors leave their ocean bed ; 

Ere this shining day grow dark, 
Skies shall gird my shoreless bark ; 
Through thy tears, oh lady mine, 
Read thy lover's parting line 

When the first sad sun shall set, 
Thou shalt tear thy locks of jet ; 
When the morning star shail rise, 
Thou shalt wake with weeping eyes ; 
When the second sun goes down, 
Thou more tranquil shalt be grown, 
Taught too well that wild despair, 
Dims thine eyes, and spoils thine hair 
All the first unquiet week 

Thou shalt wear a smileless cheek ; 
In the first month's second half 
Thou shalt once attempt to laugh ; 
Then in Pickwick thou shalt dip, 
Slightly puckering round the hp, 
Till at last in sorrow’s spite, 
Samuel makes thee laugh outright 
While the tirst seven mornings last, 
Bolted in thy chamber fast, 

Many a youth shall fume and pout, 
**Hang the girl, she’s always out ;”’ 
While the second week goes round, 
Vainly shall they ring and pound ; 
When the third week shall begin, 
“Martha, let the creature in.” 


Now once more the flattering throng 
Round thee flock with smile and song, 
But thy lips unweaned as yet, 

Lisp, “Oh, how can I forget ! 

Men and devils, both contrive 

Traps for catching girls alive ; 

Eve was duped, and Helen kissed, 
How, oh, how can I resist?” 


First be careful of your fan, 

Trust it not to youth or man ; 
Love has filled a pirate’s sail 

Often with its perfumed gale 

Mind your ‘kerchief most of ail, 
Fingers touch when ‘kerchiefs fall ; 
Shorter ells than mercers clip, 

Is the space from hand to lip 


rust not such as talk in tropes, 

Full of pistols, daggers, ropes, 

All the hemp that Russia bears 
Scarce would answer lover’s prayers 
Would you prove them quite sincere ; 
Tie the rope beneath their ear, 

Ask each Romeo if he'll fall— 

Half a pound would hang them al! 


Fiercely some shall storm and swear 
Beating breasts im black despair ; 
Others murmur with a sigh, 

‘Thou must melt or they will die 
Painted words on empty lies, 

Grubs with wings like butterthes 
Let them die, 
Pray what better could they do 


and wel ome, toc 


Fare thee well, if you efface 
From thy heart love's burning trace, 
Keep, oh kee p, that 
From the tread of v 
If the blue lips of 
Wait with icy kiss for me, 
Let not thine forget the 
Sealed how often Love, as now 


allowed seat 


lgar feet 


the sea, 


vow, 


NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


We find in a London paper the following account of a new!s 
invented musical mstrument —The 
musical world are now enjoying 
the 
brought to perfection by the perseverance and skill of man 


nobility and amateurs of th 


a high treat by the performan 
of one ot + xtraordinary and magnificent instruments eve 
This 
mstrument, called the Grand Euterpeon, is the production of a we 

known German artist, M , 


1 more 


most 


Blessing, who devoted upwards of twent 


than five thousand pounds, to the desig 
ing, forming, and pertecting it; It Is, in pomt of fact, a 
pe le specimen of mechanism, and stands unrivalled im every 
it 1s wholly self-actin ining the aid of any 
ing, and produces the eflect of a full first-rate band 
Tel!, Mansaniello, 

Haydn's Creation, are executed m the most masterly stvle. and t 
performance does ample justice to their eminent composers 


can also be 


vears, and expendc« 


most com 
t respec’ 





one wt 
The overtures 





le play 








to Guillaume Oberon, Mozart's *G Symphony 


used as a prano and organ, having two rows of keys fi 
tle fingers, and stops, and a row of pedals for the feet, which may 
be played ad libitum ; 1s only by hearing it that its wor 
dertul properly appreciated. The mstrument, we 


are informed, contams nearly sixteen hundred trumpets. clanonets 


indeed, tt 
powers can be 
oboes, ect., ete., with a drum of large size, a triangle, and every 
band; and its extraordimary 
rhly fimshed mechanism, we should «av 
that it is truly deserving of a conspicuous place im a palace, mat 
sion, or public institution. It may necessary to state that 
stands twelve feet hich, is seven feet six mches wide. and four feet 
deep, and weighs nearly four tons; it contains twelve bellows and 
sixteen stops, and, when closed, has the appearance of a costly 
piece of cabinet furniture 


tauing constituting a military from 


grand appearance and hy 


be 


A pleasant, cheerful wife is a rambow set in the sky, when her 
husband's mind is tossed by storms and tempests—and darkened 
indeed must be the spirit from which the radiance of affection and 
tenderness does not dispel the gloom 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 





“The United States Magazine and Record of all the Volunteers, tocether 





with the Army and Navy.” Philadelphia: Huddy and Duval, 1839. 


Tue third number of this handsome quarto, adorned with three 
The 


late is inscribed to the “ National Greys” of Philadelphia, and 


coloured lithographic engravings, has been laid upon our table 


first F 


represents an officer in full uniform, and a private 





musket. ‘The chief, “on yonder rock reclining,” 


rended to represent that gallant soldier and “ prince of good fellows,” 


Colonel Fritz ; but the likeness is not strikmg. ‘The second plate 
is dedicated to the “ Tompkins Blues” of this city, and is far more 


The 


ampment of the * Montgomery Greens” of Phi 


spirited than the first third engraving is a view of the en- 


ladelphia, and is 

hetter executed than either of the others. Besides the embellish- 

ments, the work contains eight pages of letter-press, exceedingly 

interesting to the uniform militia of the country, who ought to afford 
every encouragement 


terature 
7 Br 


" July, 1839. New-York 


The Mouthly Chronicle of Orneinal L 
F sdway 


Saunders 





Another new magazine has been started. It professes to be emi- 


nently an American magazine, and to have for its object the foster 
ng and encouraging of the gemus of our own country. The present 
number promises well. The poetry is of a very superiour character 
There is much spirit and energy in the stanzas by Mr. Warren, and 


little poems by C. D. MeLeod are q 





ute above the current poetry 
ff the day. In its critiques upon the drama, literature and the fine 
We do not doubt the 


persevered m with industry and 


rts, the Chronicle will aim to be impartial 
ndertaking will be successful if 


good taste 


Lewer's Republications of Foreign Pesiodicals 

The republications of the London and Edinburgh Reviews and 
The 

Foreign Quarterly 

Redfield’s 


lerable int 


msideranic it 





Magazines are issued stil] with their accustomed promptitt 
The 


in relation to Mr 


late numbers have been unusually rich 


Review for June contains an artich 


ry of storms, which will be read with « rest at 


this tune. The same review contains an eloquent article upon Ger- 


man literature, in which we find the following translation of Goethe's 
scription to Faust, a ‘ransfusion of which. from the pen of Mr 


Mirr last. We think 


version of the American poet is at onee more beantilul and 





Halleck, was published in the of week before 





nore 
e to the original 


DEDICATION 


* Again ve swarm around me, shadowy tram ! 





Once wont m vouth this sorrowimg gaze to meet 
And will ve now, for my behest, remain’ 

Still shall my heart's forgotten pulses beat’ 
Ye throng me round—well, rule me once again. 

Since thus thr i mist and gloom my seul ye creet 





While drinks mv breast again, with you 


thful bound, 
lhe magic breath your presence breaths around 





Ye bring with ve the forms of other davs 

Where many acherished mage glads my eves 
And still, like faded, half-remember'd lays 

Past memories of love 


Each pang renewed, each pl 


and fnendships rise 
unt recalled, betravs 
What labyrinths wandering life supplies 


And mourns the loved of brighter hours, o’ereast 


And shorn of bliss, who leave me, here, the las 
They hear no more these closing notes of son 


The hearts for whom [ waked its earher lay 
For ever cold that svmpathizing throng, 

And ah! th’ appl 
My sorrows mourn a stra 








uding echoes died away 

gver-crowd amonc, 
Whose very praises sadden and o’erweigh , 

And all to which my strains had gladness bor 

If yet surviving, far asunder torn 

And now my sou! unwonted yearning owns 
For that still calm, the spirit’s phantom-re 

And fl and fall m undetermined tones 

My feeble numbers, like th’ AC 


A cloud comes o'er mie 





yan stran 








; tear on tear bemoans 
And yielding manhood's pride of soul is van 

All that ts left me, distant seems to be, 

And all I’ve lost,—my sole reality.” 


The Pocket Lacon ; ¢ 


mprising nearly one thousand extracts fre ' st 
authors, selected by John Tay In two volumes. Philade Lea 
and Blanchard 

We can best convey an idea of the character and merit of th 


selections by quoting trom the t tlepage the tollowim 


t 
vork that, dip where the reader may, he 


motto “A 


will tind a fund of kn 








edge ; and which he may continue to peruse, lav dow and take 
pat pleasure, without breakir * thread, or mierrupting the « n 
vl re soning ” 

“The Knickerbocker and New-York Monthly Magazine 


T 
This 





periodical will not suffer in comparison with t 


magazines. Since it has been enziched with Washington Irving's 








waluable contributions, we think it quite equal, m interest 1h 
"ary pretension, to any periodical issued from the Ed 1 and 
London press. The number for July is uncommonly spinted. Mr 





Join Inman has contributed an admirable essay, entitled * The 
an Merchant ;” and Geoffrey Crayon, in the “ Adalantado of th 
Seven Cities,” The 
sylvan verses, by Mr. Street, are remarkably beautiful and true in 
‘aeir descriptions. 


has given a “sketch” in his choicest vein 
It would be discreditable to the patriotism and 
geod taste of the country, if the ‘‘ Knickerbocker” were not liberally 
Sustained 





resting on his 


we presume ts In- 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





|| The “ Ways of Providence,” excellent ; if not too long for our columns, shal! 
eppear.— A ** Tale of the Revolution” shall be read, and an answer given tn 


our nezt.—The communication of * Y. R.,” “An Artist.” The 
opsis,” and **C. G. D.,” are declsned.—We repited to ** X." in our iast. He 
must be aware that we are overburdened with communications upon the subject 


** Senex,” 


on which he dtlotes.—** Albion” ts too long for our pages 
' The pure good-will expressed towa: ds us by innumerable kind-hearted readers and 








correspondents, whose encomiums tt 1s worth a struggle to deserve, encourages 
us to proceed on our literary journey with new spirits and vigour The path 
of an editor ts seldom strewn with flowers; but we feel confident, tf the wishes 


of many long-tried and sincere froends could be realized, that ours would be 


pleasant one totravel. Our thanks are due and respectfully tendered to all well 
wishers, and they seem to wus te 
We take o 


tastonce, be sent to new subscribers, 


be about as numerous as the leaves of the forest 


casvon to state, once for all, that the Mirror will not.in @ single 


unless the year be patd for tn 





We take no letters from the office unless they come to us free of postage 
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Fourth of July a 


catalogue of 


dents —It is trul 


y distressing to read the long 


accidents and disasters which happ ned on the 
In our own immediate viem tv, 


rious Fourth 
the 


\ } ; , 
sion on the railroad, and fatal casualtv on board the steamboat 


from Staten Island, were alone eno igh to characterize the dav as a 


day of catastrophies Sut, in addition to these, the papers 
parts ol the country teem with accounts of mannines ma 


from fireworks, explosions, the pressure of crowds and similar causes 





It would seem as if we celebrated the anniversary of our ind 
dence, as the Hindoos commemorate the festival of Juggernaut, | 
crushing victims under the wheels of the I's ponderous ¢ | 
deed, so much ts it now regarded as a matter of course by ed 


that they will be called upon to record a chapter of * hornd ac 


dents” after one of these anniversaries, that a portion of our new 
papers is now res¢ rved for these chronicles as recularly as 1 1 
returns of votes after an election Why is it that these fata . 
are so frequent upon the ore ohday of our nat il 

We can discover a cause only im the circumstance, that our ho 

are too * few and far between.’ As the Fourth comes ( 


yee r, our population secm resoived to make up tor the rarity of tl 

















amusements, by excess upon this great holiday Int } sbere 
the annual hohdays are five times as numerous, we hear « 
accidents as characterize the celebration of the Four mt I rm 
States Nerther do we there witness upon festival oceasio the 
scenes of intoxication and debauchery, which sully the iN ry 
The character ott e dav 1s diametrn illy opposed to ue sere ® 
and we heartily wish that our people would find me other vl 
of commemorating theiri depe len tha Vv ypia } eu live mn 
peril f om the mvri d aceiden s, Whi so re i Sierras t 
lortous occasion 
The progress of dilapidation in New-York.—The correspondent 
of the Baltimore ‘Transeript, writ from New-York, savas, v ‘ 
siderable truth, that ® prin val by ness our wood Vv se 
be to wane what Cost Vea;@rs « our a ‘ mol money ' ‘ 
erection Never was the or iol aestr tiveness more pron 
deve lope d among any people than among the New-\ Fi No 
sooner has a splendid pale of bmnldings been erect dl ‘ , 
pant become comfortably settled, than a new whim aris m rk 
of demolition commences and another * tl nt i ia ' 
la i t { tT t ’ i 
t n thio ‘A i iwa y h t 
caves of .Bolus, over the devo ( Perhaps 
one reason for the ireque renewal of ise in New- Yor! st 
frail character of U b used 
ippea nyt ! be n tha i ’ edel 
In W t, howeve t it r ao exis thee 
re the dof destruct ider the sem e ol 
provement, has la! a lar n of building ruin th ' 
cost i nense suu ind were b of costly mate als, but had stoud 
so lony, (perhaps five w irs.) that they had bece witiquat 
and disagrecable to the modern taste of the new race who had co 
upon the stage within a ye w two past The Custom-house is 1 
full progress, and w ll be a massive { magnificent st tur | 
Exchange, also, is pomng forward { is 80 Extensive and solid a 
building can be « ed to adv It will be one of t host 
spl nid of the kind m the co rv ] avidity wit whic wn 
stands are seized upon int ity isa ited by the fac at some 
of the apartments on t thr low re already oec«pied, 
the street ts { with breks and masses of stone d ‘ | 
overhead is rarsed to but half its te led hewhit 
v ‘ painting A Nout h i t { wmumiaty 
painting h 1 la a re ol pertect t countr 
Among those ds r Lom thre brane t parting, to whe 
merits we have had an opporiun ‘ ‘ gt my, we k " 
of none whose productions more plainiy carry the impress of genms 
and evince matured powers of ex tion i the likenesses by Mr 
N. Southworth, a native artist, established at Boston, but who has 
recently made a brief visit to thes erty Ifis muniatures have bee 
much admired here, and he had mor ers than he could exe 
during his limited stay. Ilis colourmyg is remarkably beautiful, and 
in his likenesses he is highly successful. There is quite a demand 


for Mr 
of our frends in Boston who desire to obtain good * counterfeit 
presentments” of themselves or friends, will do well to look im 
upon the artist in Joy's Buildings 


Southworth’s return to New-Yor!.. In the meantime, those 





hundred and sixty do lars, 


and extras attac 


receipts of the Park amo te 


to sa 
hourly expected 
the old world and the new has been produce d in the s! 


one 





The London Morning Post has the fol 
We doubt 


“ The weekly expenses of 


‘heatrical vicissitudes 
lowing article in relation to our two principal theatres 
the 


entire correctness of the estimate 


the Park theatre (Sumpson’s) are calculated at one thousand nine 


neluding everything, excepting * stars” 


ched to new pieces 


The expenses of the National 


(Wallack’s) with the same reservation, are one thousand eight han 
dred and ninety dollars, b sev vy dollars less than the Park 
Durmg the season from the first September, IS38, the average 


to two hundred and fifty dollars per 





might, making forty-six thousand two ndred and fifty dollars for 
the season, the expens bre fo sume penod (thirty weeks) 
equal to fittv-cight vusamd 1 hundred dollars exhibiting 

mucato be d ed i loss of twelve nis five hundred and 
fiftv dollars, ex sive of s . On the other hand, and clearly 
demonstrating t the fluctuating nature of theatneal property ex 


|, from the first of Septem 


ber to the first of Apr me hundred and eighty-five n .) the 
receipts, ave ra vw rate of sa handred dollars per nught, 
made one el a ‘ \ ous 1 dollars for the season. ‘The 
ext ses of this theatre fort weeks, at one thousand « it hun 
ire wnt Vv « s week, W 1 be equal to hitv-six thou- 





sand seven ‘ s, Weay to pay profits and * stars,” fitty 
ur thousand t ‘ ndred d “rs Che * stars” received at the 
Nat val { cieste, ¢ thw t SIX iundred and ewhty dollars 
Forrest, five t sam! four | fred dollars M Sturrefl, nm 
thousand dollar \W tt sand six hu dk s il 
vhers, five thousand: t t VosIx usand six hundred and 
ty « Thus leaving nearly twenty thousand do rs prot 
it Ss i 
T les \ } A conte porary « imecrates some 
ees w“ t observation Of a strange who is 
t ul streets of ¢ crowded 
P ) Wy , k t hit \ =“ r the bis burst 
th ‘ ‘ rats upon our sud 
walks | ‘ betwoon the 
of ‘ ‘ now mud 
Ne t ‘ street cd ootw until 
‘ t ‘ i j t { 14 \ | t the Villatbotis 
, ' ‘ ol delive the mulk quietly 
t ‘ orm « l . t ‘ unable te 
“ i ‘ ‘ . mo i evonm ‘ 
, ! the it , leu 
l athe k. Six 
] “ Ss “ pres ‘ na \ wa 
cad of fasten t t LL il ford, and 
Vr ‘ ‘ l itt I ‘ 1 Pas stead of 


stree 
t mh ( ’ t ‘ 
2 i 
B ‘ ste it we on It 
‘ 1 ‘ a | ‘ \ mally 
\\ we ‘ ) t may 
" ‘ ’ . 
. 
Vals ‘ \\ ‘ ive m Am 1a characteris 
in l feve v are not « \ 
‘ " , a | 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ a vit, foe 
{} ‘ ‘ at ‘ t m of its own. o 
shed mt ‘ 0 I ‘ iu nm 4 
is mut ve “ ever shall co t and 
sot Am adi . ema medium, tl 
« expre themselves, will deserve well of ( niry 
’ 
y , { \ A lin thea , 
’ ms of ( ‘ » be comple | i 
‘ t vmetof i Ih t ‘ 
Dornuze « cclel ! ‘ fr to ‘ 
S 1 ie l ’ { ‘) vert th “Ta 
»7 ' 
La Stra i ] l ila \lone t 
" j — 
I at Ww " v cle cal 
Dp { ( Dieker Doz has emered a 
st aya j ‘ ! English t eatres of cra 
yaliz v LU . 1, thus musrepresent ’ 
s ' . y } tant t denouement to 
— hieipating his ow leo ; prac 
l ! 
’ \ ‘ 
em , ying to Mr. Diekens, but we doubt af 
= wo ne iter mm real by aim ed 


{ modern Napph \ cide is mentioned inthe London papers 
ny may bring « itrition to the heart of some one her A vo 
umed Mary Ar Nightingale, who followed her lover to 


I d States and was here reyected by him, returned to | 
und and p ed herself at Boonticld, near Peterborough 
P ‘ Our readers will b ry to ls 1 that this renow 
, bere so reduced by ess, that he ws torludden 
Vsicia Oo heart so I ot favourite instrument 
Pos ‘ The London newspapers inform us that Robert 
wath wut was m ed to Miss Caroline Bowles 
m the tir vyerk oO ne Miss Bowles is the author of some of the 
wat t r ly | ces mm the languag Mav the union ix 
yus 


The British Queen —This 


fromm Lave rpool ol 


steamer, which was advert 


sed 


the fourta of 


the 


present month, ts now 


What a revolution in the intercourse between 


rT. mace ol 


vear by the establishment of steam navigation! 


a 
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OH ! GAZE NOT UPON ME WITH SADNESS, 





~~ 
WORDS BY MR. HAZLEHURST—ADAPTED TO AN AMERICAN AIR BY GEORGE H. THOMSON. 
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j death each pulse 
| in throbbing 
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aright < of gladness, My 
smiles 




















sunshine hap-pi-er days: 
in 


Dim not 
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Co Fate parts— brief from 
love; yet time the 





morrow, Sheil 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Fair visions are shining before thee, 
Fond hope flings her spell round th 
Though the love lone of years bende 
His tears fall unfelt by thee now: 


brow : 
o’er thee, 











— Young flowers gem the spot where she slumbers, 
mingle true a - bove. Whilst the soft plaintive voice of the dove 
our hearts Seems to sing in her soul-touching numbers, 
Their true hearts shall mingle above. 
= : a ) VERSE. 
7 id _ THIRL ye _ = ia 
tt Apu = -s-—B-8 
a —-ds -o- {e 
sonnei par aalickon-cniee i 














List! the heart-broken wail of a mother! 

She mourns o’er her beautecous—her brave ! 
Lift the sod—Ict its green turf now cover 

Two hearts that loved on to the grave + 
And many a pure tear of sorrow 

Bedews ints sad spot—whilst the dove 
Turns sweetly to sing on cach morrow, 

Their true hearts have mingled above. 





Onginal 
THE TREE OF LOVE 

Love cannot be the aloe tree 

Whose bloom but once is scen ; 
Gio, search the grove, the tree of love 

Is sure the evergreen 
For that's 

‘Neath cold or sunny skies ; 


the same im leaf and frame, 


You take the ground its roots have bound, 
Or it, transplanted, dies ! 


That love thus roots and firmly shoots 
In woman's heart we see, 

Through smiles and tears, in after years 
It grows a fadeless tree 

The tree of love, all trees above, 
For ever may be seen, 

In summer's bloom, or winter's gloom, 
A hardy evergreen Portia 


MISCELLANY. 


A proap nint.—Lady Isabella Finch, daughter of the earl of 


Winchelsea, was lady of the bedchamber to the Princess Amelia; 


Lord Bath one evening, having no silver, borrowed a half-crown of 


her; he sent it next day, with a very gallant wish that he could give 
her a crown. She replied, that “though he could not give her a 
crown, he could give her a coronet, and she was very ready to 
accept it.” 

Arprorriate.—lIt is said there ts a mercantile house in Boston, 
under the firm of Kneal and Pray 
ought not to be dissolved. We knew, eight or ten years ago, a 
firm in Portsmouth, N. H. named * Pray and Neal.” They were 
ship-builders. We have heard of a firm in New-York with the cap- 
tivating title of * Ketchum and Kissam.” 

Taxine tT coo.Lty.—* Sir, you are a fool !’—* Do you call me 
a fool, sir ?”—* Yes, sir !"—* You do, sir !"—* Yes, sir. I would 
call any man a fool who behaves as you do."—* Oh! you would 
call any man a fool. Then I cannot consider it personal. 1 wish 


you good morning, sir.” 

A roven yarn.—The Picayune tells a story of a clergyman 
who lately read the following announcement :—* I am requested to |, 
state, that immediately after service this evening, there will be a 
race just back of the church, two mile heats, for a purse of three 
hundred dollars; two nags entered, and some hopes of another. 
trust you will all be there.” 


That is a partnership which , 


| except Sunday to foot-passengers. 
I | W., m the Strand, “if one can cross Waterloo bridge without pay- 
|| ing?” “Go and ask,” answered W 


SIMPLE REMEDY TO PURIFY WATER.—It is not so generally known 
as it ought to be, that pounded alum possesses the property of pur- 
fying water. A large table spoonful of pulverised alum, sprinkled 
mto a hogshead of water (the water stirred round at the tune) will, 
after the lapse of a few hours, by precipitating to the bottom the 
impure particles, so purify it, that it will be found to possess nearly 
all the freshness and clearness of the finest spring water. A pailful, 
contaimng four gallons, may be purified by a single teaspoonful 

THE worth or a compaNion.—A companion that 1s 
cheerful, and free from swearing and scurrilous discourse. is worth 
gold. 1 love such mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look 
upon one another next morning ; nor men, that cannot well bear it, 
to repent the money that they spent when they be warmed with 
drmk. And take this for a rule: You may pick out such times 
and such companions, that you may make yourselves merrier for a 
little than a great deal of money—for “tis the company, and not 
the charge, that makes the feast.” 


Goon 


CUPID'S STAKE 


One bright morning as he lay, 
On his mother's lap divine, 
Little Love at dice did play ; 
The stake—this foolish heart of mine. 
Wo is me! for to my cost, 
I know the little urchin lost. 


Sronraxkous compustion.—If paper, linen, tow, wool, cotton, 
mats, straw, wood-shavings, moss, or soot, be embued slislitly with 
linseed or hempseed oil, and placed in the sun and air, especially 
| when wrapped or piled in a heap, they very soon become spontane- 
ously hot, emit smoke, and finally burst into flames. If linseed oil 
and ground magnese be triturated together, the soft lump so formed 
will speedily become firm, and, ere long, take tire 

Man.—Philosophers have puzzled themselves how to define man, 
so as to distinguish him from other animals. Burke says, ** Man is 
an animal that cooks his victuals.” Then,” Johnson, ** the 
proverb is just, which says, there is reason in roasting 
Adam Smith has hit the case. * Man,” 
that makes bargains 
bones with another.” 


says 
an egg.” 
anunal 


savs he, “is an 


Monry WELL Laip ovr.—** No money ts better spent,” say's Dr 
Johnson “than wat is laid out for domestic satisfaction. A man 
is pleased that his wife is dressed as well as other people, and the 
wile 1s pleased that she 1s well dressed.’ ‘This must have been said 
when Mrs Johnson had just worried the doctor out of a new gown. 

Tritine « puN.—Richmond bridge is now opened free every day 
“IT wonder,” said X., meeting 


» “and you'll be tolled!” 


No other animal does this—no dog exchanges J 


PASSAGES FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS 


Women, with their bright imaginations, tender hearts, and pure 
minds, for themselves idols, on whom thev lavish ther 
worship, making their hearts temples, m which the false god is adored 
But alas! the object of their best and fondest feelings generally too 
soon proves to be of base clay, mstead of pure gold ; thoug! 
pity ‘vould faim intervene, to veil its defects, or even to cherish it 
in despite of them, virtue, reason, and justice combine final! 
destroy it; but in the deed they teo often injure the fane in whichit 
was enshrined 


create 


. i 
ana 


v to 


The aristocracy are prone to ridicule the clevation of the mi 
class to high official situations, not retlecting it is easier to trans 
mute men of talents into gentlemen than it is to convert mere gen- 
tlemen mto men of talent 





A gentleman, who at breakfast the other morning broke 
and disturbed the repose of a sentimental-looking buddy, 
waiter, and imsinuated that he did not like to have a bill presented 
* till he had done cating.” 


an egg, 
} 
called in 


Existence is only felt to be valuable while it is necessary to some 
one dear tous. The moment we become aware that 
would leave no aching void in a human heart, the charm is gone 

Guard, if it be possible, your friends from injuring you, lest they, 
by so doing, become vour bitterest enemies, never forgiving the 
wrongs they have themselves inflicted 


our acata 


Never eat while you speak, as a man’s throat is too narrow 
channel for words to pass up, and good meat to pass down at the 
sare time. 

Most people seem to imagine that advice, like physic, todo good 
must be disagreeable. 

BUNKER-HILL 


Hail, glorious height! New-England’s proudest soil, 
Won from the brave in battle’s fiercest toi '— 
Say, does the blood which fell like April rain, 
Demand no tribute to the heroes slain? 

Without one name from all! that sacred band 

Shall yonder shaft in silent mockery stand! 

No! let each lip in quivering scorn be curled— 
Let every stone from top to base be hurled— 
And as the morn when freedom’s martyr «died, 

Let waving grass its deep foundation hide ; 
Then—then, yon summit felt no withering stain— 
Without disgrace Jet Bunker-Hill remain 
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